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“Municipalities Face Difficult Year,” 
is the title of Dr. Bird’s article. Dr. 
Bird, who is Director of Municipal Re- 
search of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., out- 
lines the most significant trends in 
present day municipal financing. 


The Survey of Industry, prepared by 
the Research Department of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., analyzes the three out- 
standingly favorable business trends of 
the first quarter of the year. 


In this issue the commercial failure 
record is analyzed intensively from a 
number of significant angles. The re- 
mainder of the publication is devoted 
to other primary business statistics and 
reports, 








ITH painful exposes and 

general public distrust of 

the present banking system 
the order of the day, it is more 
than significant that the Mutual 
Savings Banks have come through 
the recent banking holocaust un- 
scathed, and are serenely pursuing 
the even tenor of their way, as 
they have in every major or minor 
panic this country has ever ex- 
perienced. 

Saving Banks came into being 
early in the nineteenth century 
following a period of great finan- 
cial stress. They were purely an 
altruistic movement to overcome 
the extreme poverty of the masses 
of that day by providing absolute 
safety for their savings. They 
have been geared from the begin- 
ning to withstand anything short 
of Governmental collapse and com- 
pletely justify their existence in 
periods of depression. 

In normal times they are taken 
very much for granted; in boom 
days, with public caution thrown 
to the winds, they are almost for- 
gotten; but with the first hint of 
economic distress a stampede to 





these financial havens sets in. Not 
only the wage earners, but the 
capitalists as well, have sought 
their shelter during the past three 
years. 

The savings banks in New York 
State alone hold at the present 
time five billion dollars of the more 
than twenty-four billion dollars 
savings total of the country. Mu- 
tual institutions operating in 
eighteen States on January 1, 1933 
held forty-one per cent of savings 
deposits of all types of banks in 
the forty-eight States. The pre- 
vious year their ratio was about 
thirty-four per cent, reflecting the 
sharp rise of 1932. Mutual Savings 
deposits at the present time repre- 
sent twenty-seven per cent of all 
bank deposits in the country. 

Since they are non-profit-making 
institutions whose trustees serve 
without pay, and whose officers 
receive only nominal salaries com- 
mensurate with the service they 
render, they have always attracted 
public-spirited men who regard the 
carrying on of the savings bank 
idea as a sacred trust. This factor, 
along with sound legislation, has 
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developed these institutions from 
an experiment in public service 
more than a century ago, into one 
of the greatest financial stabilizers 
this country possesses at the pres- 
ent time. Even the legislation 
which has enabled them to cope 
with constantly changing condi- 
tions, has been sought in large part 
by the savings banks themselves. 
For instance the Central Savings 
Fund bill in its original form, was 
the result of a unanimous vote of 
the savings bankers of the State at 
their last convention, endorsing 
this additional safeguard. 

No New York State Savings 
Bank has closed since 1911 and the 
“sixty day clause” which protects 
their depositors in times of panic, 
has been invoked only once since 
that time—during the war hysteria 
of 1914. 

In the unparalleled banking 
crisis which lead to the recent 
moratorium, the savings banks con- 
tinued to pay out without recourse 
to the “sixty day clause” until all 
banks in the State were closed by 
the Governor’s proclamation. Like- 
wise, they opened again with only 
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the temporary restrictions im- 
posed by the authorities at Wash- 
ington. Anyone visiting a savings 
bank during the days just preced- 
ing the holiday would have wit- 
nessed a rush to open new accounts 
right along with the abnormal 
withdrawals of panic-stricken de- 


positors. 
Policies Conservative 


Since savings banks have no 
stockholders, all net profits are 
paid to depositors as dividends, 
or are added to a guarantee fund 
for their further protection. For 
this reason they are able to make 
only the most conservative invest- 
ments, and still pay a higher rate 
of interest than these same invest- 
ments could produce through 
profit-making channels. 

Nor are these invtstments left to 
the discretion of the individual 
banker. In general forty to fifty 
per cent of deposits are in Govern- 
ment, State, municipal and public 
utility bonds, but the Law specifies 
which bonds a savings banker may 


buy and which ones he may not 
buy. 

Occasionally bonds previously 
on the legal list for savings banks 
are removed because they no 
longer measure up to the strict re- 
quirements of the savings bank 
law. Any bank holding such se- 
curities is instructed to dispose of 
them. 

From the beginning of their 
long and worthy career the pri- 
mary investments of savings banks 
have been first mortgages. Here 
again they are restricted from 
loaning more than sixty per cent 
of the appraised valuation of the 
property. The general practice 
among savings banks is to loan not 
more than fifty per cent; conse- 
quently, even in these deflated 
times the bank’s equity remains se- 
cure, should foreclosure be neces- 
sary. 

The loaning policy of these 
banks is quite as conservative as 
their investment policy. While 
they are permitted to loan on se- 
curities legal for their own port- 


folios, the majority of them loan 
only on savings bank passbooks. 
Many do not even loan on the 
passbooks of other savings banks. 


Few New Banks Organized 


It is regrettable that the altruism 
which prompted the savings bank 
movement has almost entirely died 
out. Very few new savings banks 
have been organized within fifty 
years in the States which have 
always had a savings bank law. 
Washington is the only State to 
adopt savings bank legislation 
within recent years. Its example 
was followed by Oregon, whose 
first savings bank was established 
as recently as 1931. This makes 
a total of only eighteen States with 
strictly mutual savings bank laws. 

A bill has just been introduced 
in the Illinois legislature to permit 
the establishing of mutual savings 
banks. Possibly this indicates a 
revival of the spirit of service that 
prompted this type of banking in 
the beginning. 
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In this chart savings bank deposits in New York State are shown by months from 1924 to 1933. The actual figures, compiled by the Savings 
Bank Association of the State of New York, are charted on a percentage basis, with the monthly average of the period 1927 to 1930 as 100 per 

cent. The uptrend was interrupted briefly during 1929 but, during the two following years, it was again very pronounced, 
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their business with diffi- 
culty this year”—this 
succinct statement of a 
Midwestern editor is an 
adequate and realistic 
summary of the current 
municipal situation. 

With revenues shrink- 
ing, unemployment obli- 
gations still increasing, 
taxpayers clamoring for relief, 
banks becoming wary of extend- 
ing further credit, and creditors 
insisting on prompt payments and 
balanced budgets, the harried offi- 
cial in the average city is finding 
his task anything but a simple one 
and his problem, in some in- 
stances, challenges satisfactory 
solution. 

The swift and spectacular ac- 
complishment of the Federal gov- 
ernment in the direction of econ- 
omy and a balanced budget is 
serving to bring additional pres- 
sure on municipalities to stabilize 
their finances and ease the load of 
the taxpayer. As a matter of fact, 
municipal officials in a majority of 
jurisdictions have already made 
noteworthy progress in lowering 
costs when the many limitations 
to their freedom of action are 
taken into account. Witness, for 
instance, the speed with which 


Dr. Bird, formerly Lecturer on Government, 
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Administration Service publications, is the 
author of many books on city administration. 
As Director of Municipal Research for Dun 
§& Bradstreet, Inc., Dr. Bird supervises the 
writing of the Municipal Service Reports. 


Milwaukee has adjusted its ex- 
penditures to its lowered income 
expectations, with a 1933 budget 
dropped to $31,483,000 from a peak 
of $39,462,000 in 1930, and a total 
cost for departments under the 
city council reduced from $16,- 
800,000 in 1930 to $11,993,000 in 
1933, a lower per capita figure than 
in 1923. 


Limitations Ignored 


The genuine necessity and jus- 
tification for economy in local 
government have led many publi- 
cists and taxpayers’ organizations 
to ignore certain unavoidable lim- 
itations, primarily unemployment 
relief costs, fixed charges, increas- 
ing tax delinquency, and the un- 
diminishing need for basic serv- 
ices. That in most States local 
governments have been left to 
bear the brunt of the financial bur- 
den of averting starvation for the 


fact which should not be 
overlooked. In many in- 
stances this emergency ex- 
pense has offset the results 
of major economies in gen- 
eral departmental oper- 
ations. Fixed charges, in- 
cluding, in addition to 
debt service, such items as 
contributions to pension 
funds, mandatory salary schedules, 
tax rate allocations to special 
funds specified by charter, and 
levies for schools, county or 
State, which frequently must be 
paid in full irrespective of col- 
lections, make up from a fourth to 
well over a half of city budgets. 
As these charges can be lowered 
only by such roundabout methods 
as refunding of debt maturities, 
scaling down of debts, State legis- 
lative action, charter revision, or 
such economies as may be effected 
by jurisdictions beyond local con- 
trol, that portion of the budget 
which is directly subject to con- 
traction is often only a limited 
proportion of the whole. 


Taxes Less Prompt 


Another serious handicap to tax 
reduction and economy is the fact 
that a constantly decreasing num- 
ber of people are paying their 
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taxes promptly. It is estimated 
that in 1932, 20 per cent of local 
taxes were delinquent, and in 
some communities the delinquency 
rose to 50 per cent or more. In all 
probability the situation in 1933 
will grow increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Increasing tax delinquency has 
also a definitely adverse effect on 
attempts to reduce operating 
costs, namely in forcing an in- 
crease in temporary borrowing 
with its accompaniment of heavy 
and increasing interest charges. 
Temporary borrowing by States 
and municipalities increased to 
$1,092,066,907 in 1932 from $624,- 
872,483 in 1927. The two items of 
rising tax delinquency and the 
corresponding increase in floating 
debt, in fact, are the most striking 
indices of the financial difficulties 
into which many cities are rapidly 
projecting themselves. (Seechart.) 

One further obstacle to drastic 
retrenchment is the need for the 
unabated continuance of basic 
municipal services, especially 
those which are vital to life, 
health, safety and the general wel- 
fare, and the need for adequate 
maintenance of equipment and 
structures to avoid wasteful and 
costly depreciation. 


Room for Economy 


That there is, nevertheless, 
ample room for constructive econ- 
omy in municipal government no 
one but the lowest order of poli- 
tician, bent on holding his posi- 
tion in the public trough at all 
odds, will deny. The writer, dis- 
cussing the situation two years 
ago, ventured the opinion that, “if 
instead of indiscriminate cutting 
of salaries and ruthless slashing 
of department appropriations, city 
authorities will look beneath the 
surface to the need for fundamen- 
tal reorganization of administra- 
tion, elimination of wastes and the 
introduction of well-known, but 
too inadequately tried, efficient 
methods of carrying on public 
business, the current depression 
may prove in the long run to be a 
real boon to municipal govern- 
ment.” 
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In a few areas such construc- 
tive economies are now in prog- 
ress. On the whole, however, these 
constructive opportunities are still 
conspicuous for their lack of ef- 
fective application. 

Apparently oblivious of these 
opportunities for corrective sur- 
gery, our most enthusiastic ama- 
teur budget doctors are now insis- 
tent on swinging a meat axe. 
Insistence on 25 per cent salary 
and wage reductions might well 
be made 100 per cent were they 
.pplied to the high-paid political 
parasites still hoarding their un- 
earned gains in tight little tin 
boxes; but when applied indis- 
criminately to workers in the 
lower wage brackets whose earn- 
ings are entirely absorbed for cur- 
rent living costs, the result is 
another blow to economically de- 
sirable buying power. Another 
slogan of the “economaniacs,” as 
they have been called, is abandon- 
ment of municipal functions and 
services. 


Bankruptcy Law Constructive 


There are, it must be admitted, a 
relatively small number of munici- 
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palities, including very few of the 
large ones, which are in debt be- 
yond their resources. Having 
borrowed carelessly or too san- 
guinely in boom times, they are 
now in a position of absolute in- 
ability to continue to meet their 
obligations. The sooner this un- 
pleasant fact is admitted and the 
sooner the extent of their capacity 
to pay is determined the better it 
will be for all parties concerned. 
For this reason it would appear 
that the municipal bankruptcy 
legislation now being considered 
has definitely constructive value. 
Not only would it save the heavy 
expenses and uncertainty of pro- 
tracted private negotiations, and 
curb the obstructive maneuvers 
of small bond-holding minorities 
now in a position to nullify the 
agreements of officials and over- 
whelming majorities of the bond 
holders, but it would make pos- 
sible rational adjustments which 
would tend to dispel the futility 
and discouragement of taxpayers 
and officials and encourage prog- 
ress toward financial rehabilita- 
tion. 
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The chart shows municipal financing in the six-year period, 1927 to 1932. 
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The decline in long- 


1930 


term and the increase in short-term borrowing are illustrated. Long-term borrowing declined 
from 70 per cent of the total in 1927 to 45 per cent in 1932. 











SURVEY OF INDUSTRY—First Quarter, 1933 


(This survey is prepared by the Research Department of Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., as soon as possible after 
the end of each quarter. The material presented is taken from questionnaires returned by 
leading concerns, from statistics and estimates reported by the Dun & Brad- 
street field organization, by government publications, by trade asso- 
ciations, and all other reliable sources of information.) 


Three clearly defined trends were in evidence in the first quarter. They accentuated sharply 
the persistent undercurrent toward recovery. They are: 


1. Commercial Failures — Favorable 
2. Commodity Prices — Stable 
3. Industrial Activity — Steady 








The first quarter of 1933 saw commercial failures dropping steadily 
—a definitely favorable trend in a period of business difficulties. 


The tendency first appeared in the fourth quarter of 1932 when the 
number of commercial failures was 6.8 per cent under the number in the 
corresponding period of the year before—the greatest quarterly decline in 


FAILURE TREND 
four years. 


DOWNWARD 
The failure liabilities were below those of the 1931 period by 16.5 
per cent. The total for the first quarter of this year was 20.7 per cent under 
that of 1932 and the liabilities were less by 29.9 per cent—both very much 
more substantial declines than have been shown in any similar period in 
recent years. 





Commodity prices, after making a new low in the Summer of 1932, 

PRICES rose briskly in the Fall of that year. Since then they have been irregular 

STABLE but they have not dropped below the old low point. As a result, we have 
had a high degree of price stability during the last six months. 





Industrial activity revived appreciably in August of 1932, a revival 

ACTIVITY which carried over into the fourth quarter. Since then a large part of the 

STEADY ground gained has been lost but the striking fact is that activity has not 
yet receded to a level lower than that of last August. 





The steady downtrend in commercial failures implies the probable 
completion of the heaviest commercial liquidation. Prices and activity have 
moved closely together during the last six months. Neither receded below 

SUMMARY the level of last Summer—an emphatically favorable development during 
a Fall and Winter that were particularly trying to business. 


Our financial structure is also being rebuilt. This fact taken in con- 
junction with the three decisively favorable commercial trends shows re- 
habilitation going forward throughout the economic structure. The vast 
scope of reconstruction renders impossible a time estimate of the beginning 
of recovery, although progress toward it is daily more apparent. 
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CHART I STATUS OF INDUSTRY 
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CHART COMPARISON OF INDUSTRIAL SALES 


FIRST QUARTER 193} 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS 


INFORMAL COMMENT ON SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS 
AND TENDENCIES 


T is generally conceded now that 
the worst of the banking crisis 
is over. Sound banks have re- 

opened by the thousands and the 
reopenings have in many cases oc- 
curred well in advance of schedule. 
Better than 80 per cent of the 
commercial banks in the industrial 
areas are now operating without 
restrictions and in the agricultural 
districts reopenings are in excess 
of 75 per cent. 

These ratios mean that a com- 
paratively small percentage of the 
working capital of American in- 
dustry is now tied up. They indi- 
cate further that as the work of 
the conservators proceeds and ad- 
ditional funds are made available 
the ultimate effect upon industry 
is likely to be far less severe than 
was originally anticipated. 

Yet, favorable as the situation 
now appears, there is no effort on 
the part of close observers to min- 
imize its seriousness nor to ignore 
any of the difficulties that are in- 
herent in a program of sound 
financial rehabilitation. And it is 
upon such a program that we have 
already embarked. - 


Correction Need Apparent 


When the national moratorium 
was declared catastrophe seemed 
imminent. Later, when it became 
evident that losses would be far 
less than expected, the sense of 
relief was universal. But no one 
minimized the fact that the clos- 
ing of every bank in the country 
implied a profoundly grave situa- 
tion nor denied that the underly- 
ing conditions which caused it 
must be corrected. 

The radical changes necessary 
to effect this correction are now 
being made just as speedily as our 
machinery will permit. It is freely 
predicted in Washington that 


drastic banking regulations will 
soon be enacted into law. The con- 
census of opinion is that the pro- 
gram of banking reform will lead 
rather promptly to the divorce of 
banks from security affiliates as a 
first step in bringing about a com- 
plete, final separation of invest- 
ment banking from commercial 
banking. And that as it broadens 
it will lead also to direct super- 
vision of loans, valuations, invest- 
ments and any and all other bank- 
ing functions which the events of 
the last four years may have 
shown to be in need of continuous, 
-igid scrutiny to assure maximum 
protection to depositors. 

Clearly, national financial re- 
habilitation cannot be accom- 
plished overnight. Laws can be 
enacted swiftly, true, but the 
building of an impregnable bank- 
ing structure will take time. 


Reconstruction the Goal 


There is positive evidence that 
the goal of our Nationar Adminis- 
tration and of our leading bankers 
is complete reconstruction of our 
banking system along lines that 
will enable it to function smoothly 
in relation to commerce and safely 
in relation to deposits; along lines 
that will make it a solid bulwark 
of permanent financial strength 
instead of a source of continuous 
worry in times of stress; along 
lines which may narrow the scope 
of its operations but which will, 
definitely, increase its opportunity 
to render genuine banking service 
in the proper meaning of the term. 
The program is eminently sensible 
and entirely appropriate at this 
time. The general feeling is that 
even though such steps should 
have been taken before they are 
none the less valuable now. 


Thoroughness Essential 


Our success in creating a strong, 
unified and useful banking struc- 
ture will depend very largely upon 
the thoroughness with which we 
build. It is imperative that before 
adopting a proposed change we in- 
form ourselves completely as to its 
merits and that we study carefully 
its workability. It is further neces- 
sary that we remain open minded, 
always receptive to proposed im- 
provements, always striving 
toward perfection. It is only in 
this way that we can finally attain 
to a banking system which is at 
once impervious to trade fluctua- 
tions and is at the same time en- 
tirely adapted to the financial and 
commercial requirements which 
are peculiar to us as a nation. 

The banking crisis has brought 
out, then, two outstandingly strong 
factors from which even the least 
optimistic of us may draw a round 
measure of encouragement. They 
are: first, the fact that losses are 
far less than we originally ex- 
pected, and second, the fact that 
sound financial reconstruction is 
in progress. 


AIL unification affects not only 
the rails themselves but also, 
to a very marked degree, the 

banks and the insurance com- 
panies. The laws governing the 
investment of savings bank and 
life insurance funds prescribe cer- 
tain kinds of bonds, many of 
which are railroad first mortgage 
issues. These, and other railroad 
securities are also in the secondary 
reserves of commercial banks and 
in the portfolios of fire and casu- 
alty companies and of investment 
trusts. 

Assuming the successful com- 

pletion of a unification program 
the senior obligations of the major 
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lines, the degree of strengthening 
in the asset values of the institu- 
tions owning the bonds can readily 
be appreciated. 


HERE appears to be more gen- 
eral realization today of the 
facts of economic reconstruc- 

tion than at any time in the past 
three years. For many months 
after business first began to fall 
off we measured the current status 
by the price level and business 
volume of 1929. We are no longer 
doing this today. 


Only 10 Per Cent Needed 


Business concerns throughout 
the United States and Canada have 
been successful in reducing operat- 
ing expenses to a point which indi- 
cates that if a general 10 per cent 
increase in gross volume of busi- 
ness transacted were to be 
achieved, substantial earnings 
would be shown—far more sub- 
stantial, in fact, than is generally 
anticipated. 

And after the 10 per cent in- 
crease in gross, business would 
still be on a far lower level than 
in 1929, which is definite evidence 
that a return to 1929 conditions is 
no longer necessary for general 
prosperity. 


Depressions Entirely Industrial 


ANY years ago mankind be- 
gan to pass from a handi- 
craft to an industrial econ- 

omy. And at that time humanity 
came to know depressions. 

When it took the master clock- 
smith and all his journeymen and 
apprentices eight weeks to make a 
fine clock it is pretty safe to as- 
sume that they would not over- 
produce. They were very likely 
to build only on order. 

Similarly, the nations which are 
pointed out today as having large- 
ly escaped the ravages of depres- 
sion are those in which the indus- 
trial development is least—those 
in which the bulk of the popula- 
tion, instead of being employees, 
are shopkeepers and farmers. 
Naturally, their unemployed totals 
are small because they never em- 
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ploy more than a fraction of the 
number of such nations as Ger- 
many, Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Although depressions were pe- 
culiar to the old industrial order, 
it does not necessarily follow that 
this will always be so. Most past de- 
pressions have been checked by 
fortuitous circumstances before it 
was possible to learn a great deal 
about them. During the last few 
years we have had the opportunity 
of studying the cyclical aspects of 
business carefully and of deter- 
mining the primary contributing 
causes of business troubles. As a 
result we are now more alert, 
more receptive to suggestion, than 
we ever have been before. 

It is too much to expect that we 
can immediately evolve a depres- 
sionless industrial system by plan- 
ning. But it is not too much to 
expect that we can make progress 
in that direction and that we can 
at least avoid the most serious mis- 
takes of the past. 

After all, our industrial system 
is only a few decades old. Its 
growth has been rapid and spon- 
taneous. Now, given a few more 
decades of less active expansion it 
may well develop differently than 
anyone can now estimate. If a 
start is made in discouraging 
booms a start will already have 
been made toward minimizing de- 
pressions. 


HERE are two points of view 
by which present conditions 
are appraised. The one holds 

that American business has suf- 
fered catastrophe but that in time 
the old order will be re-established 
and the old equilibrium will be re- 
stored. Spokesmen for the second 
claim that one era has ended and 
that another is beginning. 

This latter theory is by no 
means as bad as it sounds. Further, 
it has considerable historic justifi- 
cation. Consider for a moment 
that there have never been any two 
duplicate ages in the history of 
mankind—that no two periods 
which would improve the status of 
have ever had precisely the same 


characteristics—and the point be- 
comes clearer. 


Speculation Primary Cause 


As we have heard many times in 
the past, our business troubles 
have come from free competition 
and mass production. The broad- 
ening of sales areas through trans- 
portation and communication de- 
velopments has also contributed. 
But it is generally admitted that a 
primary factor has been specula- 
tion. 

That is speculation in securities, 
in inventories and in the launch- 
ing of new enterprises on the 
chance that rising prices would 
sustain them. 

Many concerns in recent years 
have considered themselves manu- 
facturers, wholesalers or retailers. 
Yet in the last analysis their 
profits really came from asset ap- 
preciation, and when this ceased, 
they failed. 

There is now a definite revulsion 
of feeling against speculation. It 
is evident in the attitude of busi- 
ness men everywhere that their 
essential aim is to show profits 
even though this means drastic re- 
visions of operating schedules and 
the abandonment of plans and tra- 
ditions long thought good. 

Today the harm that can be 
wrought by unrestrained specula- 
tion, using the word in its broadest 
sense, is clear to even the casual 
observer. The realization has gen- 
erated a nationwide desire to re- 
build but to exclude from our new 
structure all of the elements which 
we know contributed to the col- 
lapse of the old. 

This being so, we are facing an 
era that will differ in many re- 
spects from the one that is pass- 
ing. It will be an era in which 
new economic forces will be at 
work and one in which values will 
be judged by new standards. The 
prospect is attractive, implying as 
it does that our trials have taught 
us balance; that we will now dis- 
card the useless and outworn, car- 
rying with us into the future all 
that is of demonstrated worth. 

Shall we think of this new age 
as The American Renaissance? 








IMPROVEMENT IN MARCH 
FAILURE RETURNS 


USINESS failures in the 
United States during the 
month of March were the 








FAILURES IN THE FIRST QUARTER 
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The records of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., show 1,948 business 
defaults in the month just closed. 





smallest in number for that month , ck by cr This number compares with 2,378 
° 4 % MA onrwnee 2,919 ,458 —15. 
in the past eight years. The lia- Feb. +++. 2,378 2,782 —18.0 for the short month of February, 
oee.e ° BAP. .eccs 9 2,951 —34. 3 
bilities too, in March were con- atin toe ae oes and 2,979 in January. The reduc- 
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Second Quarter......... 8,292 6,624 6,403 $261,763,666 was 29.9 per cent. 
QUARTERLY RECORD OF COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES, AND AVERAGE OF LIABILITIES 
FIRST QUARTER SECOND QUARTER THIRD QUARTER FOURTH QUARTER TOTAL FOR THD YHAR 
No, Amount Average No. Amount Average No. Amount Average No. Amount Average No. Amount Average 
Fail- of Liabili- Fail- of Liabili- Fail- of Liabili- Fail- of Liabili- Fail- of Liabili- 
Years ures Liabilities ties ures Liabilities ties ures Liabilities ties ures Liabilities ties ures Liabilities ties 
1914.. 4,826 88,221,826 17,265 8,717 101,877,904 27,410 4,298 86,818,291 20,200 5,489 85,990,888 15,810 18,280 357,908,859 19,579 
1915.. 7,216 105,708,855 14,648 5,524 82,884,200 15,004 4,548 52,876,525 11,626 4,868 60,822,068 12,494 22,156 802,286,148 18,44 
1916.. 5,887 61,492,746 11,415 4,108 49,748,675 12,110 8,755 48,345,286 11,548 8,743 41,625,549 11,120 16,993 196,212,256 11,547 
1017.. 8,987 52,307,009 18,286 8,551 42,414,257 11,944 8,249 47,228,682 14,586 8,118 40,491,883 12,986 18,855 182,441,371 18,168 
1918.. 8,800 49,780,800 15,085 2,589 88,018,262 14,683 2,180 85,181,462 16,189 1,913 40,044,955 20,988 9,982 163,019,979 16,881 
1919.. 1,904 85,821,052 18,818 1,559 82,889,884 21,096 1,898 20,230,722 14,528 1,595 24,349,629 15,266 6,451 118,291,287 17,561 
1920.. 1,627 29,702,499 18,256 1,725 57,041,377 88,067 2,031 79,833,595 89,808 8,498 128,544,884 86,747 8,881 295,121,805 83,230 
1921.. 4,872 180,897,989 87,088 4,168 180,278,615 81,293 4,472 122,699,899 27,440 6,145 194,080,880 81,575 19,652 627,401,888 81,926 
1922.. 7.517 218,012.365 29,002 5,867 155,708,978 26,538 5,088 117,198,157 28,285 5,259 182,981,756 25,285 23,676 623,896,251 26,851 
1923.. 5816 188.281.574 26,002 4,408 121,192,494 27,498 8,776 98,754,559 26,158 5,218 181,208,179 84,728 18,718 589,886,806 28,816 
1924... 5,655 184,865,571 82,601 5,180 119,594,888 28,813 4,441 126,263,495 28,481 5,889 112,501,995 20,876 20,615 543,225,449 26,851 
1925.. 5.969 128,481,780 21,525 5,451 110,916,670 20,348 4,668 102,251,871 21,928 5,181 101,994,451 19,879 21,214 448,744,272 20,918 
1926.. 6,081 108.450,889 17,836 5,395 101,438,162 18,802 4,685. 87,799,486 18,943 5,662 111,544,291 19,701 21,778 409,232,278 18,795 
1927.. 6,643 156,121,858 23,502 5.653 125,405,665 22,184 5,037 115,182,052 22,857 5,813 123,444,698 21,286 23,146 520,104,268 22,471 
1928.. 7,055 147,519,198 20,910 5.773 1038.929.208 18.003 5,210 121,745,149 23,368 5.804 116,366.069 20.049 23,842 489,559,624 20,533 
1929.. 6,487 124,268,608 19,157 5,685 107,860,328 18,971 5,082 100,296,702 19,736 5,655 150,824,558 26,671 22,909 483,250,196 21.094 
1980.. 7,868 169,857,551 22,986 6,408 167,731,582 26,196 5,904 185,954,091 28,027 6,680 195,240,668 29,228 26,855 668,288,842 25,857 
1981.. 8.488 214.602.874 25.298 6.624 155.894.995 28.520 5,868 161,278,685 27,508 7.315 204,533,098 27,961 28,285 786,309,102 26,082 
1982.. 9,141 275,520,622 380,141 8,292 261,763,666 81,568 7,574 220,848,485 29.093 6.815 170,679,744 25,045 31,822 928,812,517 29,172 
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FAILURES DROP IN 
ALL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


HE March failure record is 


Failures by Federal Reserve Districts—March 














very much improved for each Wensbes Liabilities 
geographical division in the 1933 1932 1981 1933 1932 
United States as compared with nig 3 Os ada aus He pi ae shaeseee Ae el 
° ew Yor ie eiwer avd 2 61 5 14,852,872 3,332,889 
many months past. Decidedly the phijadelphia (3)..... 96 165 106 3,901,458 5,996,715 
best showing is made by the New coreane ‘’) evacsees = ey bi bprepo eee 
ichmond (5)........ 1 1,523,8' »792,115 
England and the Southern States, Atianta (6).......--- 92 202 174 1983,063 4,050,720 
in the record of business failures Cuienge. ih: BGA ee a0 os at Lprere 127s tes 
: ° Wal a Es 7 ,696, 180, 
for March. The large reduction in Minneapolis (9)....-- 61 98 69 1,409,029 1,475,124 
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° . . AWaAs (LL) ececccvcee J ’ ’ ’ 
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section of the country. The num- United States........ 1,9 2,951 2,60 $48,500,212 $93,760,311 
ber was not only very much less Manufacturing Trading Other Commercial 
ces tnt med fr tis sane’ DED Mee a te 
WEG ceccece ’ ’ > > ? 
month of 1932, but there were  gecong 146 4,039,668 319 7399,465 53 3,413,739 
fewer such defaults in March than Fcar ee eres = watoaee “aa iaevaes a 286,399 
i ; ourth ..... ,679, 387, 462,091 
in February. In addition, the lia-  pisth -227 7! 15 330,000 64 1,107,662 5 86,208 
bilities shown for the month of ta acres i Bryn “as ge p. Ps 
° vent ’ ’ ? ? 2, 7 
March this year were far below fighth ..2!: 15 459,078 87 1/183,692 9 1,053,362 
those of recent preceding months; Ninth ...... a payee bs: yy : 258,703 
furthermore, they were but little le 4 33,133 54 838,026 S; bide 
over one-half the amount recorded Twelfth .... 51 932,619 163 1,461,377 16 543,754 
in March of last year. Total 1933 462 $17,582,887 1,886 $23,204,442 150 $7,712,883 
For the New England States, * 19382 642 31,293,421 2,108 44,117,955 201 18,348,935 


the improvement that appears is 
very marked. A reduction also ap- 
pears for the other geographical 
divisions. In the South, compris- 
ing mainly the Fifth and Sixth 
Federal Reserve Districts, the im- 
provement has been very substan- 
tial, both in the lower number of 
business defaults as well as the 
large reduction in liabilities. At 


the Western centers there were 
fewer failures, and much lower 
liabilities. 

For the New York District, the 
number of business failures in 
March was less than those of a 
year ago, but the reduction in lia- 
bilities was the marked feature of 
the report for the Second Federal 





Dun’s Insolvency Index 


Monthly 
1933 19382 1931 
April to datesic..csccsccas 111.4 158.1 181.4 
WBNS) si c's.6 6.4 mie elotbie nies «ue 111.4 159.7 146.0 
Se a ee 159.0 165.9 169.0 
pO A A eer 179.4 201.8 185.2 
19382 1931 193 
DGG RE 6 o.cikt cosieseccua's 145.3 158.8 140.7 
ge rer eer ee 180.9 141.2 127.0 
WREINE 55a oc inibiacsinre ce ince hee 137.8 184.7 117.0 
September ...........+005 182.1 114.0 112.9 
Fn SRR ict re nk 155.5 111.38 105.7 
RRR sfcci sis cies oieia Wa/nis caters 156.3 112.1 112.4 
isa Wad calcein wcte Seite 155.2 112.4 114.4 
TO i csie-censteae avin vicacoines 162.0 1381.7 119.9 
NS ss acdierattoraiae ure s-ebyelers 158.0 184.1 125.0 
casa Kc ain alow kaso sees 159.7 146.0 128.4 
GRUBER. 514/502 ove wore 165.9 169.0 146.7 
POMMOEN icsivci ee vas ce cee 201.8 188.4 150.2 
POR ohs> sar eoarsrereeiers ace 154.5 186.7 125.0 
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5-Year Average 
1925-29 Ratio 
107.4 123.6 
110.4 126.6 
128.2 147.0 
139.5 160.0 


112.0 128.3 
107.1 122.8 
90.2 103.8 
87.2 100.0 
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95.7 109.7 
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139.5 160.0 
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Monthly 
1922 1921 
187.38 93.8 
144.8 98.1 
168.7 123.4 
173.7 126.2 
1921 1920 
159.6 114.0 
132.8 
107.3 
98.7 
93.4 
110.4 
105.4 


Reserve District. Next to New 
York was the Chicago District, 
and for that section even a better 
showing appears. The Philadel- 
phia and Cleveland Districts make 
a very satisfactory return, al- 
though for the Cleveland District, 
the liabilities in March this year 
were slightly higher than those of 
March last year, due to some large 
defaults in manufacturing lines. 
This increase in the indebtedness 
shown for the Fourth District is 
the only instance of a larger rec- 
ord for any section of the country 
for the month of March. 

The St. Louis and Kansas City 
districts both make an excellent 
record for the month, in much 
lower figures both for the number 
of defaults and the liabilities. For 
the Ninth District (Minneapolis) 
the number of business failures 
was very much less, and the in- 
debtedness shown for both this 








MARCH DEFAULTS 
BY TRADE GROUPS 
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USINESS failures in March in 
many lines of trade were con- 
siderably reduced as compared 

with those of the preceding 
months or with the corresponding 
months of last year. Relatively, 
the section covering trading lines 
makes a better showing than that 
for the two other divisions. There 
were fewer failures this year for 
all three classifications than a year 
ago, and the liabilities this year in 
March were also considerably 
lower. In the accompanying table 
the number of defaults last month 
in the three leading divisions is 
shown, with the ratio that each 
section shows to the total; also, 
the liabilities, with the record for 
the same month in 1932. 

The reduction for each class in 
March this year is very marked. 
As stated above the improvement 
for the trading division, so far as 
the number of trading defaults is 
concerned, leads the others. As to 
manufacturing defaults, also, for 
the third division, which is com- 
prised mainly of agents and 
brokers, the number in March this 
year was very much smaller than 
in March, 1932, but the ratio to the 
total was higher for each month 
this year than it was a year ago. 
The record for the third division 
for March this year as to the lia- 
bilities is relatively much better 
than it was a year ago, in compari- 
son with the other two classifica- 


tions. Each of the three divisions 
show very much smaller liabilities 
in March this year than for that 
month a year ago. The ratio to the 
total, however, for the manufac- 
turing class is somewhat higher in 
March, 1933, than for that month 
in the preceding year. Likewise, 
as to the trading division, although 
the difference is trifling. 


The Separate Divisions 


Under the manufacturing divi- 
sions for March there are several 
important classifications for which 
an increase appears in the number 
of defaults, notwithstanding the 
large reduction in the total for 
that month. Failures among manu- 
facturers in iron and steel and 
kindred lines were more numerous 


in March this year, than they were 
ayearago. The same thing is true 
for the printing trade, and for the 
division embracing stone quarry- 
ing, clay and glass. These are 
each of them heavy lines. The lia- 
bilities involved this year were 
smaller than they were a year ago. 
Other important sections of the 
manufacturing class include ma- 
chinery and tools, for which divi- 
sion the record for this year is 
much below last; also, the lumber 
and building classification; cloth- 
ing and furnishings; milling and 
bakers; leather goods, and chem- 
icals and drugs. The improve- 
ment in the manufacturing divi- 
sion for March this year is very 
well distributed throughout the 
ist. 


Analysis of Failures by Lines of Business for March 














Number Liabilities 
Manufacturers 19383 1932 1981 1933 1932 

Iron, Steel & Foundries........ 25 22 18 $1,222,474 $2,287,232 
Machinery & Tools............ 26 58 34 1,543,276 3,126,584 
Woolens, Carpets, etc.......... Zz 2 i 31,637 21,048 
SOCLOnS He: RCs ics ossc-0 10s eee 2 5 1 67,391 253,293 
Lumber & Building Lines...... 45 86 61 2,539,089 5,948,678 
Clothing & Furnishings........ 43 80 51 970,139 1,710,728 
Hats, Gloves & Furs........... 18 18 26 393,352 957,718 
Chemicals & Drugs............ 5 11 5 274,457 178,021 
PEINNIU 08s son wine die cs Soe ie helen 4 6 = 465,000 133,687 
Printing & Engraving......... 27 24 27 461,422 981,929 
Milling & Bakers. «oso 6 uss%es0 35 44 37 470,535 1,346,889 
leather & SHOES... 5. sse ce cess 18 19 23 321,774 2,389,888 
PODMOPD OG iouicis vcs ener eae res 12 9 9 762,798 132,991 
Stone, Clay Glass << :6,s.0%)0:6:0:6: 22 14 7 671,040 497,905 
PUI ROUROP ooo oosc cd Seanaw HoT bes 179 244 282 7,388,503 11,328,835 

Total Manufacturing........ 462 642 582 $17,582,887 $31,293,421 

Traders 

Goneral Stores é «55.60/60 Sivies 96 158 152 $1,607,864 $5,582,384 
Groceries, Meat & Fish........ 274 405 317 3,023,785 4,159,598 
Hotels & Restaurants.......... 62 114 97 1,409,473 7,889,113 
BUROED 6 5 5c acdc cee aces siecle 0.0 15 26 27 185,341 218,668 
Clothing & Furnishings........ 153 321 307 2,325,815 4,035,571 
Dry Goods & Carpets.......... 107 171 149 2,901,438 4,352,593 
Shoes & Luggage............. 54 88 85 845,610 859,603 
Furniture & Crockery......... 43 139 81 910,456 4,667,569 
Hardware, Stoves & Tools...... 68 85 74 1,343,402 1,116,362 
Chemicals & Drugs............ 79 133 98 716,064 1,676,481 
AT Pee Cre EE 7 15 9 560,513 252,818 
Jewelry & Clocks......... Sie 50 92 54 1,222,831 1,337,071 
Bonks @ TANCES. <5 ses ccee sce at 14 28 90,368 138,836 
Hats, Gloves & Furs.......... 23 28 8 405,071 431,965 
PRN MUMIA a's, Soo%s whe a 'vc ooxeaieiw a's 294 319 357 5,656,411 7,399,323 

Titel PMADURE. 5 <<. 's:0ikeeciseaies 1,336 2,108 1,848 $23,204,442 $44,117,955 
Other Commercial..........2.. 201 201 179 7,712,883 18,348,935 

Ot eae os ocsnees 1,948 2,951 2,604 $48,500,212 $93,760,311 
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For the trading section, all of Analysis of Month’s Failures by Liability Groups 


the fourteen leading classifica- Amounts Number Ratio Liabilities 
tions show fewer failures in March prog oes SRG NAGE as sw ac vcs s « Bes 687 35.3 $2,007,751 

. SE.000 to SUE.OOD.. .... ccc cccccccce's 866 44.4 10,262,494 
this year than last year. These $55 900 to $100,000.............. 00. 302 15.5 13,762,858 
fourteen divisions cover nearly 80 $100,000 and Over.................- 93 4.8 22,467,109 
per cent of the total trading de- qyigy eee ec eee ee ees 1,948 100.0 $48,500,212 


faults. The large classes covering 
the grocery lines; dealers in cloth- 


ing wad dade dow condi and Failures by Divisions of Industry—March, 1933 














more than one-half of the failures Number ramon 
‘inital tes etek o lassifi Manufacturers Mar., 1933 Feb.,1933 Mar., 1933 Feb., 1933 
'tina em: ee 20 34 $810,602 $5,894,048 
tions separately enumerated, arein Foods .............++-0:- 65 70 yyy ee e eareat 
8 Forest Products........... 46 54 2,574, ,340,6: 
thane: Cese aiviarene:: Fhe tt Lee Maal........<-...- 62 70 2,072,716 2,357,566 
number of defaults for these three Leather & Shoes........... 25 17 pent ‘ ee ae 
: : WRAGIENGEG | 6.5 cc's oxic eicip< «ie 18 19 ; loo, 
separate sections was 531 in March won Ferrous Metals....... 18 29 295,002 416,986 
this year, against 897 a year ago,a Paper & Paper Products.... 7 4 Pyne . pages 
: . Petroleum & Coal.......... 8 6 , ,583, 
reduction this year of 39.7 percent. ‘brinting & Publishing...... 27 28 450,707 455,768 
Notably fewer defaults in March Rubber Goods............. 4 2 are ‘ — 
. Stone, Clay & Glass........ 25 27 I ,696,223 
nhitarted srabiead oom Tae 75 53 1,600,647 1,342,730 
stores; furniture and crockery; Transportation Equipment. . 16 25 1,258,054 704,636 
hardware, drugs, shoes and lug- All Other...............-. 46 62 1,334,199 1,427,799 
gage; dealers in jewelry, and for Total Manufacturers..... 462 500 $17,582,887 , $24,362,503 
hotels and restaurants. Wholesalers ? 
For the third division, including Pe see eter key bee eeeee “ 2 s5sa ane rege 
in the main, agents and brokers, Foods......-..-..... 00... 48 60 1,820,889 1,882,100 
i F LPP LOOUCUS a. tisi6.0's. 6.0.5.0 9 ‘e 389,141 i 
annie nse 9 1°" Re 6 20 278,420 682,088 
much smaller amount of liabilities [Leather & Shoes.......... 6 4 261,628 51,978 
involved in March this year. The Machinery .............-- 4 4 364,000 103,541 
‘ Non-Ferrous Metals....... 4 5 291,000 195,000 
total for the month was consider- paper & Paper Products... 2 6 8,867 65,563 
ably less than one-half the amount oe - Coal........ 4 3 aed 194,664 
upper OOdS.-.ccccccecces eee?” 6 (CS (CS ea eres 
reported a year ago. Sisue Claw & Glees...... 5 6 97,406 217,013 
pHs Wall Co ecee 16 17 573,629 339,338 
Analysis by Liability Groups Transportation Equipment. F- aa rey sanaae 
An analysis of the March failure a ac a a a velaekes ee 
figures by liability groups makes Total Wholesalers....... 137 171 $5,124,363 $5,087,956 
an interesting record. Nearly one- Retailers ‘ $38,801 . $38,584 
] ; ‘ Books & Periodicals....... 6 x $38, 
nalf of all the business defaults * Coa 6 ieee, 85 116 817,691 1,314,910 
that month were in the section Foods ............eeeeees 340 403 aateett oe 
: : : : Be SAC Forest. Products:. «0s... 52 000, ,409,4¢ 
showing failures with liabilities (oi’ral Stores........... 96 107 1;607,864 3,040,329 
from $5,000 to $25,000 each. Next Hotels ............-.00+: 13 13 689,880 1,830,435 
in order was the lowest class, pen ok eee s by oe nee iT? 1'089°710 
those reporting an indebtedness of Machinery ..... RSE 29 22 414,848 , rrern 
$5,000 or less. These two groups Poe a We Peds ay = ° ato T00 204,649 
constituted nearly 80 per cent of Petroleum & Coal........ 18 " yg prin 
i i Rubber: Goods. oc-.5.cceces | 92 1,100 
all business failures. Stone, Clay & Glass....... 9 8 230,971 231,106 
The other 20 per cent include Textiles ................- 263 381 4,952,611 5,268,076 
failures where the liabilities in Transportation Equipment. “ Pr 818/246 1,630,736 
each instance exceed $25,000 and = =222=°° eae ‘ace 
° Ay 9 
of this number about one-quarter, Total Retailers.......... 1,199 1,550 $18,080,079 $26,968,429 
or 4.8 per cent of the entire record Other Commercial 3 
P ‘ AATF UMEE noc ci6s cecsnes 6 7 $171,434 $110,154 
for the month, show an indebted- “11s : 4 9 29,278 82,105 
, : Billiards oe arava aa 7 — 868°478 39°691 
ness in excess of $100,000 in each amined sinc ieee 13 14 337,899 124,084 
cone GUGM dace ress toces. 25 21 1,508,436 196,625 
There were 93 defaults for the Fann & Trucking...... . = aes Saas 
month of March this year where pein ad pst hihi ep AD 12 12 333,981 423,586 
the liabilities in each instance Real ey eeperar ee ae 28 . 3,033,696 ery 
amounted to $100,000 or more, the Enea maa ees Ae 6 9 116,466 94,029 
total of these failures amounting All Other................ 23 30 628,191 1,368,50 
to $22,467,109. In March of last Total Other Commercial. 150 157 $7,712,671 $9,157,180 
year there were 156 such defaults. Total United States...... 1,948 2,378 $48,500,212 $65,576,068 
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THE LARGE AND 
SMALL FAILURES 


N March, 1932, the larger insol- 

vencies, that is, those for which 

the liabilities in each instance 
were in excess of $100,000, were 
unusually numerous, and the lia- 
bilities involved were exception- 
ally heavy. In the past ten years 
there was no other report cover- 
ing the larger defaults for that 
month, for which the failures were 
nearly so heavy. In 1924, the num- 
ber was below that of 1932 but the 
indebtedness was considerably in 
excess of the amount shown for 
the year last mentioned. 

In both instances the large num- 
ber of defaults and the heavy total 
that appears, was included in the 
division covering manufacturing 
failures. It is natural that such 
should be the case. Much heavier 
amounts are concerned in the busi- 
ness of the industrial classes. Ar 
exceptionally heavy failure may 
also occur in the trading division 
but it does not appear so frequent- 
ly. In March, 1924, the heavy 
defaults were in the manufactur- 
ing division, and swelled the lia- 
bilities for that class very ma- 
terially. 

The remaining failures after the 
deduction of the larger defaults, 
both in the manufacturing divi- 
sion, as well as for those among 
traders, remain quite uniform in 
number from month to month, as 
well as from year to year. There 
are not such notable changes, 
either in the number or the in- 
debtedness shown, as appear for 
the other class. Furthermore, the 
average of indebtedness for these 
smaller failures does not vary ma- 
terially. This year it has been a 
little higher for March, for the 
manufacturing class, than it was 
for a number of years past. On 
the other hand, the average of 
liabilities, for the smaller failures 
in the trading division, in March 
this year, was below that for the 


same month of the two preceding 
years. As might be expected the 
trading insolvencies, generally in- 
volve somewhat smaller sums than 
those for the other classifications. 

The improvement in the manu- 
facturing division for March this 
year is well distributed through- 
out the list. There were several 
important classifications, however, 
for which an increase appears in 
the number of defaults, despite 
the large reduction in the total for 
that month. Failures among manu- 
facturers in iron and steel and 
kindred lines, were more numer- 
ous in March this year than they 


were a yearago. The same is true 
for the printing trade, and for the 
division embracing stone-quarry- 
ing, clay and glass. 

In the trading division, for all 
of the fourteen leading classifica- 
tions fewer failures were recorded 


than in March last year. 


The 


fourteen divisions cover nearly 80 
per cent of the total trading de- 
faults. The large classes cover 
the grocery lines, dealers in clo- 
thing and dealers in dry goods. 
More than one-half of the failures 
included in the fourteen classi- 
fications separately enumerated 
are in these three groups. 


Large and Small Failures, U. S—March 


MANUFACTURING 
Total $100,000 & More Under $100,000 

No. Liabilities No. Liabilities No. Liabilities Average 
1983... 462 $17,582,887 84 $9,433,401 428 $8,149,486 $19,941 
1982......'. 642 31,293,421 76 21,049,881 566 10,243,540 18,098 
1931 ......< 582 24,072,069 33 16,112,844 542 7,959,225 14,498 
1930.... 621 19,413,521 86 =10,217,908 585 9,195,613 15,719 
TOL0 5:6 512 15,000,572 32 7,278,692 480 2,721,880 16,087 
2028; '...:. 546 20,411,059 81 12,712,362 515 7,699,594 14,951 
Ly a 569 22,367,655 40 12,477,500 529 9,890,155 18,696 
1026... 469 9,861,821 21 4,060,627 448 5,801,194 12,949 
1925... 429 13,874,584 25 7,246,897 404 6,127,687 15,168 
Lh? ae 484 72,838,426 29 57,223,997 455 15,614,429 34,317 

TRADING 
1988.... 1,336 $23,204,442 41 $8,239,589 1,295 $14,964,853 $11,556 
1982.... 2,108 44,117,955 50 17,327,965 2,058 26,789,990 13,017 
1981... 1,843 30,347,959 41 9,049,260 1,802 21,298,699 11,819 
1080..... 1,587 24,293,438 30 6,814,413 1,557 17,479,025 11,226 
19290... 1,349 17,190,437 28 4,050,385 1,821 13,140,052 9,947 
AGES 3 1,566 26,186,339 27 10,556,060 1,539 15,630,279 10,156 
fs 1,468 28,191,482 23 12,964,800 1,445 15,227,182 10,533 
1926... 1,112 18,622,793 20 4,699,176 1,092 13,923,617 * 12,701 
1025... 1,348 17,594,994 25 3,758,389 1,823 138,836,605 10,458 
1924... 1,254 19,239,933 25 6,587,700 1,229 12,702,233 10,335 
ALL COMMERCIAL 

1988... 1,948 $48,500,212 93 $22,467,109 1,855 $26,033,103 $14,034 
1982.... 2,951 93,760,811 156 650,518,878 2,795 43,241,933 15,471 
1981... 2,604 60,386,550 88 28,644,002 2,516 31,742,548 12,616 
1930.... 2,347 .56,846,015 78 28,189,698 2,269 28,656,317 12,629 
1929... 1,987 36,355,691 70 18,899,980 1,917 22,455,761 11,714 
608 .:.. 2,286 64,814,145 72 28,251,022 2,164 26,563,123 12,275 
1027 ....5. 2,143 57,890,905 76 31,853,900 2,067 26,037,005 12,597 
1926.... 1,984 30,622,547 45 9,393,189 1,989 21,229,358 10,949 
1925.... 1,859 34,004,731 57 12,885,296 1,802 21,119,435 11.719 
1024... 1,817 97,651,026 61 68,197,594 1,756 29,453,432 16,773 
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REPORT OF FAILURES 








Weekly Failure Record 


Comparative weekly failure rec- 
ord for the first quarter of the 





past three years: 
1933 1932 Per Cent 1931 
Apr. 6.. 418 607 —81.1 545 
Mar. 30.. 4387 610 —248 549 
Mar. 238.. 393 628 —37.4 654 
Mar. 16.. 382 708 —46.0 549 
Mar. 9.. 494 685 —27.9 565 
Mar. 2.. 556 659 —156 614 
Feb. 23.. 571 637 —10.4 659 
Feb. 16.. 563 751 —25.0 1722 
Feb. 9.. 629 698 —9.2 534 
Feb. 2.. 660 780 —15.4 676 
Jan. 26.. 702 812 —13.5 660 
Jan. 19.. 691 855 —19.2 712 
Jan. 12.. 726 781 —T71 796 
Jan. 6.. 596 730 —19.4 927 
Total.. 7,818 9,945 —21.0 9,162 








The weekly record of business 
failures in the United States so 
far for the year 1933 has shown a 
noteworthy and unusual reduction 
in the number of such defaults in 
the past four or five weeks. There 
was a marked decline in the num- 
ber of business failures in the 


BY WEEKS 


WEEKLY FAILURE STATISTICS FOR MARCH, 1933 
Total Failures 


4th Per 38rd Per 2nd Per ist Per 

Section Week Cent Week Cent Week Cent Week Cent 

WGGG ives cee ove wae 200 —16.0* 188 —282 178 —318 216 —15.3 

SOUR sodas wien dies 78 —62.1 80 —44.8 78 —55.9 105 —38.6 

Whettle occ ocecick econ 107 —23.5 80 —48.0 87 —53.7 120 —32.2 

eI ee oc a 52 —24.6 45 —32.8 389 —52.4 538 —35.4 

{da eae ee Rea 437 —28.3 393 —37.4 382. —46.0 494 —27.9 

CUNAGE cic ctdeanrecas 62 +40.9 56 — 6.6 64 +82.9 65 +832.7 
Failures Over $5,000 

4th Per 3rd Per 2nd Per ist Per 

Section Week Cent Week Cent Week Cent Week Cent 

WUC cic.04 hues w cioaieé 125 —14.3 140 —25.9 129 —314 165 — 7.3 

SEN PIMMRDE igi 5es5- oto. cl avcker ein) ora 48 —58.2 42 —56.2 49 —59.8 75 —23.5 

WAM cicin > sresnidee ones 17 —19.7 538 —49.5 49 —62.3 83 —30.8 

PRION 2s < hates eocces 24 —46.6 24 —41.5 18 —65.4 84 —22.7 

We ee ecto nssiees 269 —31.0 259 —39.9 245 —502 357 —189 

CANRIK eid cts ees 84 +47.8 24 —35.1 84 +100.0 27) +-22.7 
Failures Under $5,000 

Ath Per 38rd Per 2nd Per ist Per 

Section Week Cent Week Cent Week Cent Week Cent 

|r GS eae Re ae 75 —18.4 48 —34.2 49 —32.9 51 —33.8 

85 —41.6 88 —22.4 29 —47.3 380 —58.9 

30 —31.8 27 —44.8 388 —34.5 387 —35.1 

28 +16.6 21 —19.2 21 —30.0 19 —50.0 

oe Rae NS Ep 168 —236 134 —32.0 137 —366 137 —441 

CORANE oi oii Seite crea es: s 28 +33.3 82 +839.1 380 +66.7 88 +40.7 


*The percentages show the relationships between the totals and those for the corresponding weeks of 1932, 


United States, compared with a 
year ago, for every week since the 
opening of 1933. It has been great- 
ly accentuated, however, since the 
first week of March. 


COURSE OF COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


Carrying the comparison back 
to the first three months of 1931, 
there were many weeks this year, 
to date, showing a decline, fre- 
quently in excess of 50 per cent. 
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The usual weekly reduction in the number of .business defaults that occurs in the first quarter of the year was greatly accentuated in 1933. 
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BANK CLEARINGS 
AT A LOW VeveEL 


BANK CLEARINGS 


STRANGER record than 


AVERAGE DAILY 


that exhibited by the report 1933 
on bank clearings, so far April 1 to 10...... $630,072,000 
i H i TMRAMIOEL 5 sas se fasets p'<.9 8-8 569,826,000 
this cet % rather aeak ” WOUTNOEY | x0 6so<0s's 743,153,000 
imagine. At no time, since these JOWOREG. 6 cn cnseses 732,125,000 
figures were first tabulated in this 1982 
country, now nearly sixty years poomber ......... $736,693,000 
ago, as a measure of the ups and November ......... 678,686,000 
OR oe o5e 16.0804 754,170,000 
Gowns of trade, has.such»anun- oo omber ........ 752,542,000 
usual series of statements ap- August ........... 690,556,000 
peared. Their movement from one July ......-.--++++ 712,181,000 
antic mittee te eptiaesrtt MANOR dc: ahh.0 waters osc 758,656,000 
, : , cae... See ee 745,655,000 
quite uniform. The same thing April ............. 794,652,000 


is true as to the changes that are 
shown from month to month; also, 
within the limits of the year. 
Taking into account the record 





Weekly Clearings, 1933 


, ae Week ending: 1933 Per Cent 

of all prices, commodities as well ne) a > ee $3,285,860,000 —29.2 
as those of security values of a Bes aeeas ppd ie 
: : arch 20....... ,688,139, — 6. 
various kinds, the volume of trade oa ae. 4:705,487,000 + 01 
during a certain period may be March 15*..... 2,258,223,000 —50.9 
: : : Se MDOT LS" aictalsis” caves eGbareretoiene) — basterorets 
determined with considerable ac ~ itata 5,093,840,000 3.5 
curacy by a study of the record of February 22.... 3,987,937,000 + 0.8 
bank clearings. The comparison February 15.5... 3,517,620,000 —25.1 
£ th fi b dif February 8.... 4,716,383,000 + 2.6 
ot these ngures, between two dii- February 1.... 4,241,236,000 —22.8 
ferent periods, enables the student 2 anuary “1 tee eae ae ——. 
: : anuary woes ’ ’ ’ _ ° 
OREO AE OEY SMPPEIERT COM-  Senuary 11..... 4200511000 25.0 
clusions. January 4..... 4,816,277,000 —25.8 


For several years past all trade 
records have shown a very violent 


* Only a few cities reporting. 
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WEEKLY BANK CLEARINGS STATISTICS FOR MONTH 


(Figures in thousands of dollars—last three 000 omitted.) 



















Week Week 
April 12, Per April 5, 
1933 Cent 1933 

OMOUR, ono 6% wvwciscccss $140,302 —387.1 $178,655 
Philadelphia .......... 193,000 —31.1 265,000 
BAUIMAETS ccc pcccceces 31,7388 —43.3 43,708 
PRR. occ ccnscccecs 57,625 —29.2 70,458 
Buffalo . 20,000 —25.9 24,157 
Chicago .. 148,700 —39.4 177,500 
Detroit ..... 8,255 —84.4 8,296 
Cleveland 33,163 —50.4 Piles 
Cincinnati .. 32,967 —21.3 37,901 
St. Louis.... 49,500 —21.6 50,700 
Kansas City 45,856 —27.4 44,649 
Omaha ...... 16,521 —27.1 15,771 
Minneapolis 39,943 —13.4 39,184 
Richmond 20,945 —14.3 21,023 
Atlanta .... 24,300 —18.4 26,100 
Louisville . 16,671 — 6.6 15,373 
RD: Boieb pi yea nse 6s 21,462 —13.1 22,269 
San Francisco.......... 76,900 —24.0 86,800 
PE So wiilsiet oaaw o.5: 14,000 —23.5 15,702 
ONTO weet bres veveise 15,834 —387.0 18,071 
EO eae $1,007,682 —83.3 $1,160,546 
is Sa'scvveanes 2,278,178 —27.2 3,085,975 
Date AB. 5 ciicsaese $3,285,860 —29.2 $4,246,521 


*No Report for the Week 


Week 
Per March 29, 
Cent 1933 

—30.4 $143,300 
—28.4 209,000 
—37.0 34,743 
—28.1 68,450 
—29.2 20,128 
—38.8 154,300 
—88.0 7,383 
* eee * oeeee 
—18.4 33,316 
—24.8 46,700 
—29.1 46,089 
—33.9 15,759 
—18.7 40,714 
—20.9 21,019 
—15.8 26,500 
— 7.5 16,046 
—12.3 24,080 
—19.7 80,700 
—17.1 13,621 
—19.4 19,066 


—31.1 $1,020,905 
—20.9 2,667,234 








—24.0 $3,688,139 


Week 

Per March 22, 

Cent 1933 
—23.5 $191,496 
—19.8 234,000 
—17.0 45,837 
— 8.7 77,501 
—25.0 27,950 
—30.1 189,400 
—88.7 *....... 
bd eee Ws cae 
— 4.6 40,127 
—12.2 57,500 
—12.9 59,308 
—21.0 22,260 
— 4.9 47,207 
—14.6 21,387 
— 2.9 30,100 
—11.1 20,568 
— 3.2 35,749 
— 6.2 118,400 
— 6.0 19,607 
—11.8 27,458 
—21.4 $1,265,855 
— 0.2 3,439,632 


— 6.8 $4,705,487 


1932 Per Cent 1931 
$804,815,000 —21.7 $1,327,650,000 
965,893,000 —41.0 1,409,172,000 
803,848,000 — 7.5 1,389,211,000 
972,406,000 94.7 1,414,552,000 

1931 1930 
$1,030,163,000 —28.5 $1,511,615,000 
943,602,000 —28.1 1,444,730,000 
1,160,444,000 —35.0 1,623,508,000 
1,148,547,000 —34.2 1,483,202,000 
1,053,966,000 —34.5 1,379,351,000 
1,237,455,000 —42.4 1,677,100,000 
1,403,807,000 — 46.0 1,853,151,000 
1,410,616,000 —47.8 1,752,622,000 
1,457,562,000 —45.5 1,859,118,000 


tendency in the downward direc- 
tion. This is true as to the vol- 
ume in nearly every line, but as 
to prices as well. No important 
exception in this matter has been 
noted, and the declining move- 
ment in bank clearings has testi- 
fied to the reversal that has taken 
place in all divisions. For the 
past three years the reduction in 
bank clearings has been excep- 
tionally severe. They were on the 
average 24.4 per cent lower in 
1931 than for 1930, while the 1932 
record was 37.7 per cent below 
that of 1931. 

Toward the end of last year, 
the recession was somewhat less 
severe than it had been in the 
earlier months of 1932. In the 
first seven or eight months of 
1932, the decline from the pre- 
vious year was in excess of 40.0 
per cent. The average reduction 
for the whole year, as noted above, 
was 37.7 per cent. For the last 
two months, however, the loss had 
been curtailed to 28.4 per cent. 
There was a further slight im- 
provement in January, the open- 
ing month of 1933. In part, this 
may have reflected the lower 
amounts recorded for bank clear- 
ings in the corresponding time of 
1932, with which the comparison 
was made. 

The unusual movement first ap- 
peared in February of this year, 
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the significance of which did not 
become apparent until after the 
close of that month. Although a 
short month, bank clearings in 
February, 1933, averaged higher 
than for any month back to Octo- 
ber last. Furthermore, the decline 
in February bank clearings com- 
pared with that month in 1932, 
was only 7.5 per cent. The bank 
holiday in March naturally occa- 
sioned a considerable reduction in 
bank clearings for March. Per- 
haps the decline in March was less 
severe than might have been ex- 
pected in view of all the circum- 
stances. Clearings for March, 
1932, were above the average—in 
fact they were higher than for any 
other month in 1932, excepting 
only those of January, yet the 
clearings for March this year 
were only 41.0 per cent. below 
those of March a year ago. 

For April so far, there has been 
some recovery in clearings but 
still the amount is considerably 
below any preceding month for 
many years back. The decline for 
April to date is only 21.7 per cent. 
from those of a year ago. The 
report for the latest week makes 
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CLEARINGS FOR LATEST WEEK 








Week Week Per 
April 12, 1933 April 13, 1932 Cent. 
$140,302,000 $223,037,000 —37.1 
193,000,000 280,000,000 —31.1 
31,738,000 55,936,000 —43.3 
57,625,000 81,398,000 —29.2 
20,000,000 27,000,000 —25.9 
148,700,000 245,400,000 —39.4 
8,255,000 52,980,000 —84.4 
33,163,000 66,805,000 —50.4 
32,967,000 41,900,000 —21.3 
49,500,000 63,100,000 —21.6 
45,856,000 63,275,000 —27.4 
16,521,000 22,678,000 —27.1 
39,943,000 46,125,000 —13.4 
20,945,000 24,436,000 —14.3 
24,300,000 29,800,000 —18.4 
16,671,000 17,840,000 ~~ Gh 
21,462,000 24,693,000 —13.1 
Salat eta eda 76,900,000 101,200,000 —24.0 
14,000,000 18,300,000 —23.5 
15,834,000 24,730,000 —37.0 
$1,007,682,000 $1,510,633,000 —33.3 
2,278,178,000 3,131,333,000 —27.2 
$3,285,860,000 $4,641,966,000 —29.2 
$630,072,000 $804,815,000 —21.7 
569,826,000 965,893,000 —41.0 
743,153,000 803,848,000 — 7.5 
732,125,000 972,406,000 —24.7 
736,693,000 1,030,163,000 —28.5 
678,686,000 943,602,000 —28.1 


rather a poorer showing than that 
for the two weeks preceding or 
since the virtual termination of 
the recent bank holiday. The 
change, however, is: not very 
great. Total clearings for the 
week at all leading cities in the 


United States, now reporting, of 
$3,285,860,000 were 29.2 per cent 
under those of a year ago. At 
New York City, clearings were 
$2,278,178,000, a reduction of 27.2 
per cent; outside of New York re- 
duction was 33.3 per cent. 


HEAVY DECLINE IN BANK CLEARINGS 
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The five-year average figures, 1928-1932, inclusive, cover the heavy totals of 1928 and 1929, at the high range of all prices and values. 
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Returns to Dun ¢ Bradstreet, Inc., of available wheat stocks held on April 1. 1933, 
in the United States, Canada, leading ports of the United Kingdom and the supply on passage 
for Europe, also the stocks of corn and oats held in the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, are as follows, figures being in bushels: 










































































Week ending Changes from Week ending 
Wheat Apr. 1, 1983 * Last Week Apr. 2, 1982 
United States, east of Rocky Mountains..........++-- 136, iy 000 — 3,046,000 *197,865,000 

United States, west of Rocky Mountains....... “pa 3,518,000 56,000 38,048,000 
ee eee Cobb Ua case ev eee ches owen dss 5 eaten he 225,360,000 + 1,210,000 181,445, "000 
=. United States and Canada............++.- 365,602,000 — 1,780,000 *382,358,000 
U. K. port stocks and floating supply (Broomhall) . 62,700,000 — 2,500,000 73,800,000 
Total, American and Buropean supply.........-...- 428,302,000 — 4,280,000 *456,158,000 
Corn—United States and Canada............--+ee00: 36,120,000 — 1,424,000 *28,260,000 
Oats—United States and Camada...........e..eeeeee 35,767,000 + 584,000 *30,037,000 
* Revised 

The combined aggregate wheat visible supply statistics, in bushels, follow: 
TotalU. 8. U.K. and 

Week ending U.S8. east U.S. Pacific Total and Canada Afloat Grand 

1931 of Rockies Coast 0.8. Canada both coasts (Broomhall) Total 
Jan. 3...... 195,716,000 4,291,000 200,007,000 205,854,000 405,861,000 49,000,000 454,861,000 
ony, aaa .... 192;463;000 9572,000 202;035,000 118,318,000 $20,853,000 57,800,000 378,153,000 
Dec. 24..... 170,165,000 8,831,000 173,996,000 233,044,000 407,040,000 42,700,000 449,740,000 
=: +++ 168,958,000 3,855,000 172,813,000 283,592,000 406,405,000 43,300,000 449,705,000 
Feb. 4..... 155,248 159,049,000 228,673,000 387,722,000 448,422,000 
Feb. 11..... 158,748 157,517,000 227,818,000 5,335,0 444, '335,000 
Feb. 18. 151,188,0 154,755,000 225,360, 880,115,000 445,115,000 
Feb. 48, 151,968, 223,489,000 375,407,000 440, 507,000 
Mar. 147,70 151,22 222,930, 874,158,000 441,358,000 
Mar. 11. 146,394 149,899, 222,738,000 872,687, 000 443,637,000 
Mar. 18.. 43,032,000 146,521,000 222,625,000 369,1 46,000 438,046,000 
Mar, 189,770,000 148,232 224,150,000 867,382,000 482,582,000 
Apr. 36,724,000 140,242,000 5,86 865,602,000 428,302,000 



























































Wheat and Flour Exports 
[By telegraph to Dun ¢ Bradstreet, Inc.] 


The quantity of wheat (including flour as 
wheat) exported from leading United States 
and Canadian ports for the week and season 
compare as follows, in bushels: 


























Week —" 19382 1981 1930 
October *. 6,207,644 8,470,243 8,820,006 
November 5.. 9,796,495 7,633,331 ,851,445 
November 12.. 7,136,063 8,456,367 ,670,672 
November 19.. 6,667,088 8,926,128 »812,370 
November 26.. 9,693,8 9,574,786 8,185,986 

mber : 12,594,660 6,746,494 8,800,299 
December 10.. 6,435,5 6,469,282 6,845,779 
December 17.. 4,771,147 4,790,005 4,021,051 
December 24.. 5,050,771 4,760,853 4,963,838 
December 31 5, 451,460 5,497,465 3, 902,211 

1933 1982 1981 
January 7... 4,348,824 4,352,490 4,613,348 
January 14... 5,931,552 4,365,854 5,782,120 
January 21... 4,218,591 4,763,766 ,633,336 
January 28: :: 3,500,361 5,368,479 5,876,917 
February 4.. 5,477,083 4,634,894 5,254,772 
February 11.. 5,247,990 6,101,901 6,693,560 
February 18.. 4,660,520 4,290,912 5,325,041 
Mebruary 25.. 8,626,024 4,142,314 4,105,504 

arch 11..... 3,934,057 4,739,629 5, 039,377 
March 18..... 8,252,59 8,751,144 68,598 
March 25..... 8,849,394 2,357,831 e S18 13 
Apetl 2.00544 2,491,520 6,910,914 3,583,812 














July 1 to date. 222,569,514 224,447,795 263,480,527 


Corn Exports 
[By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.] 


Corn exports in bushels from leading United 
States and Canadian ports compare as follows: 











Week ending 1932 1931 1930 
October 29... 34, 1,556 5,118 
November 5 1,174,822 2,568 5,922 
November 12 465,906 8,154 6,296 
November 19 317,862 ,064 8,986 
November 26 325,522 2,110 8,446 

mber 388,628 2,176 5,482 
December 10 101,450 2,064 4,992 
December 17 60,000 2,504 6,916 
December 24 8,00) 3,882 4,606 
December 31 63,040 1,940 4,842 

1933 1982 1931 
January 7....... 27,404 19,406 5,022 
January | See 48,000 1,782 4,804 
January 21....... 1,000 2,164 4,688 
January 28....... 52,882 1,964 4,539 
February 4...... 274,000 1,830 8,850 
February 11...... 000 16,000 28,258 

bruary 18...... 314,000 4,898 28,000 
February 25...... 24,000 44,678 7,818 

a 57,000 14,818 8,796 
oS eee 15,000 26,734 20,456 
ee 3,000 9,679 24,428 
March 25.......- 90,000 1,639 8,676 
cer 38,009 7,686 9,270 
July 1 to date.... 4,884,742 292,354 446,306 


Cereal Exports by Ports 
[By telegraph to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.] 


Exports of cereals from leading ports in 
United .% and Canada for the week end- 


























ing April 1, 1933. were as follows: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, 
From barrels bushels bushels 
New 7: sa tare hee 7,821 82,000 21,000 
Bene, Mn Zevsces  secas siee09 awa 
Philadelphia Sewebe Lea wes reens! = 6 pewlae 
DRITAMANS ceicctice § avace eahsia | Wwian's 
MUR Scconetscee . Weewe SEERED. .  osces 
DUOC NOW: e055 sense | fewbes . 
Portland, Me cae T. velemw) Towser.) | eaewote 
rae chien -« naewwe 11,000 
New Orleans....... S000 su ive 6,000 
Galveston ......... 10,000 . 64% ee 
ME, sca Sieh ted. veer. ' \ auietate e 
PN ss occ0e- sauces tiostiew |" wieews 
Mobile ....... ou wed “S sawee) .. eaten, (Smaak eo 
Total, Atlantic... 26,821 540,000 38,000 
Previous week.... 16,850 335,000 90,000 
Nee ORR asses | Sa Fees Srcltrne 
Portland, Ore. aces meek ‘aeeew, | | persis 
ce eee ee “ 
Total, Pacific.... i | rere ar Ter 
Previous week.... 23,832 Raee. . esres 
Total, U. B...... 29,222 540,000 38,0 
Previous week.... 40,682 340,166 90,000 
PUNO. “Sieve sjeeea: (emma in | ene 
EN Sho caeese con: *. cebu ° eeee 
PE Grkecsesveese | Seeks “ewwbe ~ enter 
arr 25000 -_) viscea ene 
ee eee ee eee 
PEEER. scceewece ! shaws.! puree  Stinew 
a See eee ee 
West St. John..... 20,000 284,000 ..... 
Bi ee cNosgwiess — cicwas 41,000 ae a 
Total, Canada.... 45,000 1,617,521 ..... 
Previous week.... 61,000 3,051,659 queen 
Grand total...... 74,222 2,157,521 38,000 
Previous week.... 101,682 3,391,825 90,000 


Grain Movement 


Receipts at twelve Western lake and river 
points of flour and grains for the week and 
season compare as follows (000 omitted) : 


Flour, Wheat, Corn, Oats, 
bbls. bus. bus. bus. 
Apr. 1, 1933.... 446 3,663 2,455 1,572 
Mar. 25, 1933.... 418 3,372 1,919 1,282 
Mar. 18, 1988.... 870 2,209 1,699 535 
Apr. 2, 1982. 367 =—1,808 1/376 1,124 
Season July 1, 1982, to April 1, 1938— 
Flour, bbls... 14,674 Corn, bush.... 144,346 
Wheat, bush. 291,654 Oats, bush.... 72,067 
Season July 1, 1981, to April 2, 1932— 
Flour, bbls... (16,157 Corn, bush.... 107,488 
Wheat, bush. 334,984 Oats, bush.... 55,612 


U. S. Grain East of Rocky Mountains 


Stocks of grain available in the United 
States April 1, 1933, in bushels, were as 


follows, with comparisons : 
(Last three 000 omitted) 
United States 


Wheat Corn Oats Barley 












Minneapolis ....... 24,018 1,003 10,316 5,272 
Duluth ..... 16170 ‘468 2;877 1,060 
1,205 197 148 9 
5,863 1,544 574 486 
<0 13,918 2,614 1,636 44 
Aberdeen, 8. OSes wants vives 
Mitchell, 8, Pe 1 1 
Sioux Falls, 5 2 2 2 
Hutchinson 5,107 ..+- a 5 
Lincoln, 0 10 ake «os 
ichita 68 cee oes esas 
Kansas City 7,824 722 272 83 
St. Joseph.. 8,640 1,151 i ps 
Chicago .. 7,853 14, 105 8,777 465 
Afloat .. 231 OO? exam, ogres 
seaeene ose aie 875 400 ...- 
eoria ... cS 4 4 254 ..ee 
Ke a eee oe e seme mee 
Indianapolis be<stve 452 1,486 ae 
ak eee 3,641 2,299 4738 
Loutsyille Raa waees 635 105 2 
Chattanooga ....... 185 } | rer ones 
DIMMU <0 cvestne 465 87 608 es 
New Orleans....... 60 826 . Seo 
Houston ..ccccccce 449 15 14 eos 
Galveston ..... 616 eos eee 
Fort Worth, Tex.. ° 3,580 44 648 74 
a ee Be a 702 eee ee 
Detroit ..... are 135 13 25 87 
Bitte, PR.sccscecse ci re me a 
Cleveland .......0- OB .... awe F 
Mansfield ze a es 769 224 = ace. 
Dayton ....... Pree 4 5 5 
Cincinnati ........ 436 80 93 
pte ae. - ae 43 a aro 
oungstown, . cepie bin 
Buffalo ™ tna wisiee te . 8,879 6,033 856 623 
0 er 2,872 183 tank 125 
Binghamton ...... ° 20 25 10 3 
Watertown, N. melp me 4 os, dre reek ieee 
Boston. occccccece eons 7 ap 
Providence, R. I. 2 13 10 a 
a — are eiecak a we 75 383 , ree 
Philadelphia Pea om 31 29 1 
Baltimore ......00. 346 43 18 3 
Newport News..... ree ee ncalen paces 
Norfolk ..... etbleeie iat Sees: | aaa 
Apr. .+++-186,724 86,120 23,983 8,320 
Mar. a 108s: .-189,770 37,544 24,307 8,354 
Apr. “3, 1982" .....3. 197/865 23,260 15,000 2,851 





Canadian Grain Stocks 
The available grain stocks in Canada April 
1, 19338, follow with comparisons: 
(Last three 000 omitted) 


Canada Wheat Corn Oats Barley 
Montreal ..06sccese. 1,507 327 380 
Churchill ...... 2,430 


Country Hievators.. '109, 154 
Int. Term. Elevators 3,14 
Int. Private & Mfg. 


6,548 3,869 
100 4 








Elevators 1,090 548 
Ft. William n Pt. 
ur Py — 1,783 1,629 
Canadian Afloat re eece 
VIG sei we a eae 
Vancouver 947 811 
Prince Rupert eves cater 
Bonded grain in 
es vie plaice stats ,991 eae hae 
Other Canadian. 13,333 987 541 
Apr. 1, 1983......225,360 ace Sh,0ek 6288 
Mar, 25, 1988..... ‘1294’ 150 :. 10:876 6,671 
Apr. 2, 1982...... 181,445 - 15,037 10,024 


The Montreal, Fort William and Port 
Arthur and bonded grain totals are furnished 
by the New York Produce Exchange and 
Chicago Board of Trade. The other Cana- 
dian totals are telegraphed to Dun ¢ Brad- 
street, Inc., by the Agricultural Branch of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics of Ottawa. 


Pacific Coast Wheat Stocks 





Apr. 1, Mar. 25, 
1983 1933 
Portland, OTe... ..csecseee 1,648,000 1,590,000 
Tacoma, Wash...... 200. 620,000 632,000 
Seattle, Wash...cccccccoee 1,250,000 1,240,000 
TOA) 4.0300 66846 Ca ones 8,518,000 3,462,000 
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COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION (Continued) 








Mar. Mar. Ch’ge Feb. Ch’ae Feb. Feb. Ch’ge Jan. Oh’ ge 
1933 1982 P. Ct. 1983 —s P. Ct. 1933 1982 PP. Ct. 1933 —Ss P. Ct. 
Bank clearings, N. Y. Petroleum, crude, runs- 
NEUEN ce Sirens aie * 11,456,825 15,609,444 —26.6 12,163,717 — 5.8 to-stills (bbls.)...... 61,042,000 63,814,000 — 4.3 66,093,000 — 7.6 
eee sales, N. Y. Curb Rubber, crude, consump- 
"9 ne aA al Be 47,625,000 77,350,000 —88.4 77,865,000 —38.8 tion (O0HE).. ce. 5 20,462 30,012 —31.8 21,661 — 5.5 
Bond. sales, N. Y. Sto Steel barrels........... 2721432 369,882 —26.3 292,609 — 6.8 
ER Ae 192,056,200 252,683,200 —24.0 231, poo 700 teh ; Wool consump., grease 
Corporate Jegues t iis: 4;600,000 77,695,500 —94.1 200,000 +.. equivalent (Ibs.)..... 33,278,299 34,426,148 — 3.3 35,509,761 — 6.2 
ividend & interest pay- , 
ments ¢ || ($)....... 561,279,283 657,500,000 —14.6 430,350,585 +30.4 Jan. Jan. Oh’ge Dec. Oh’ge 
Failures, number +..... 1,948 2,951 —34.0 2,378 —18.1 1933 1932 _ P. Ct. 1932 P. Ct. 
Stock sales, N. Y. C Anthracite, ship. (tons) 3,401,250 3,369,667 + 0.9 4,512,498 —24.6 
2.5 2 ’ —10. oxboard, shipments : x 
ee ee EE RAE Ne, Seneer eee (short tons)......... 154,280 187,118 —17.5 152,874 + 0.9 
Exchange (shares) 20,088,664 83,060,518 —89.2 19,819,900 + 4.0 — a sales és) 74,379 56,696 +31.1 50,170 +48.2 
aint, varn. aq. prod., 
Feb. Feb. Ch’ge Jan. Ch’ge Slee (BF acs ns co an2 12,782,859 15,894,506 —19.5 10,127,780 +26.2 
1933 1932 P. Ct. 1938 P. Ce. —— t.. ses ship- 
= debits, N. ¥ ments (sqs.)........- 831,837 1,773,715 —53.0 621,401 +33.9 
GON ok dace ccacd * 12,086,411 14,380,789 —16.8 12,412,687 — 3.3 Steel, structural, ‘ship : 
aur debits, U. 8. ($)* 22'487,159 27,250,715 —17.7 24,465,797 — 8.2 ments (tons)......... 2,596,585 3,253,086 —20.1 1,818,700 +48.2 
Bond sales, Munic. ($). 32,958,540 35,310,411 — 6.7 67,983,266 —51.5 
Fire losses ($).......+. 6,661,481 39,824,622 — 7.9 85,547,565 + 3.1 
is Bo ae & 100,000,000 153,972,000 —85.7 120,593,000 —17.1 
Foreign Trade mh pidapnceliboaphasiencmeidiiiers GOVERNMENT STATISTICS 
Mdse. I $)... 83,000,000 130,999,000 —36.6 96,009,000 —13 5 
Life insuranse, sales. ($) 609,725,000 833°324,000 —26.8 614,431,000 — 0.8 pepe De dlpretel ps Reitman degese 
Ry. earnings, gross ($) 211, 612,905 263,519,800 —19.7 226.555.1388 — 6.6 Debt, gross, U. S. ($). 21,362,464,177 - = 720,307 20,934,729,210 
Ry- earnings, net oper. Feb. 28, 1933 b. 28,1932 Jan. 31, 1933 
income ($)..... Wives 9,854,882 21,655,333 —54.4 13,265,722 —25.7 Money in circul. U. S. ($) 6,545, 617, = Fr 008, sacs aoe 5, Gis, 618, _ 
x den | COERCION cc ccccesccnseus 125, A 4, 5 . » 
Jan. Jan. = Ch’ge Dec. Oh'ge ia castes (Oi aesnees, art 44.98 45.06 
1933 19382 P. Ct. 1982 P. Ct. en. stock money, U.S. ($) 10,275,195,454 9,820,730,167 Preise 125, = 
= ered 81,395,476 44,628,529 —29.6 27,025,018 +17.0 March, 1983 March, 1982 
ee ee as. ee erate See: See eee Receipts, ordinary, U.S. ($) 269,914,029 208,187,007 108,347.297 
’ Expenditures, ord., U.S. ($) 272,412,242 366,904,353 198,992,019 


Auto, 
‘sal 30,202,000 34,842,000 —13.3 20,131,000 +50.0 
State 5,317,000 5,240,000 + 1.5 5,314,000 + 0.1 


* Three cyphers omitted. + Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. + Journal of Commerce. 
|| April, 1933, and corresponding months. 





e are seca. nae Sis ass 
Savings deposits, N. Y. 
($). id 





MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
































p 
Wholesale Price Index Numbers Monthly 
Same 
Base Apr. 1, Mar. 1, Feb. 1, month 
PRODUCTION Year 1933 1933 1933 1932 
é : ; OUR sais: baeeetes - $128. 172 $127.606 $128.435 $136.864 
~~. — oe Fe sees ........- ve 5359" $6.3082  $6.5824  $7.1515 
» OF = Os U. S. Bureau of Labor $.. 1926 .... 59.8 61.0 6.3 
Coal, anthracite (tons). 4,503,000 4,789,000— 5.9 4,275,000 + 5.3 MISE SO oie cos ‘ 1913 82.0 80.5 82.4 b+ 
Goal. bituminous (tons): 23,646,000 82,250,000 —26.6 27,184,000 —12.8 Cha baa ee. 1926 .... 63.6 63.9 69.2 
Flour (bbls.).......... 5,568,721 5,559,195 + 0.1 4, '792,656 +17. 1 Economist, London........ 1913 82.7 84.2 92.2 
Pig iron (tons)........ 542,011 967,285 —43.9 554,830 — 2.1 Statist, London.......... . 1918 90.6 91.5 102.0 
Steel ingot (tons)...... 885,913 1,403,723 —36.9 1, 066, 339 —16.9 WIGMOO 3 sce cckses sipeisterae. = NO 404 411 446 
Zine (tone) ......eeeee 22,0 22,448 — 1.5 076 +10.9 a) eee 913 286 292 304 
Feb. Feb. Ch’ge i Ch’ ge ied (Official) ...... - 1913 91.2 91.0 99.8 
1933 1982 PP. Ct. 1086 | PEGEe ABRIGI cc ccccot cewek ns 1914 512 521 554 
Asteno of lime (ibs) iid 8,747,754 2,848,000 +31.5 4,741,827 —20.9 Denmark CORNED «> <see Soe 7: = bt 
Sa tae a: ee ee MEE gern rscencavtanens 2 
meine is dessa) 1g HOBSS gg MAME 88 a MOMS ong oo eee a ae 
uilding? (218 cities 162.7 =a 744,805 — 3.3 Holland «ee. eel. ¢ 
Cement (bbis.)....++++ 2,772,000 3,971,000 —30.1 2,958,000 — 6.2 i a Mey nag AIS eee me wt 6 
Qoke (tons)....+.....- 1,722,917 2,081,580 —17.2 1,866,427 — 7.7 t Average over previous month. 
Const. contr. = 
(87 States) tt ( 52,712,800 89,045,800 —40.7 83,356,000 —36.9 
Recwicity- hw. fours 6-£86.008 % oer, 000 11.1 6,982,000 —10.2 
ectricity, . We ° _— . ’ —1U.6 
Gasoline (bbls.)........ 28,307,000 $1,265,000 — 9.4 30,976,000 — 8.6 STOCKS ON HAND AT END OF MONTH 
Gold (Rand) (ozs.).... 883,000 914,000 — 3.4 67,000 — 8.7 Mar. Mar. oh'ge Feb. Ch’ge 
1a =. ery re “se 22,41 32,666 —31.4 27, 568 —18.7 1933 1932 1933 P. Ct. 
ewsprint, U. S. & Can- Silk, raw (bales)...... 43,814 62,675 P30. 0 60,459 —27.5 
ada (tons).-....+-+.. 192,695 245,700 —21.6 214,983 —10.8 > gpa I gear Fe 
Petroleum, crude (bbls.) 61,029,000 62,484,000 — 2:3 68,998,000 — 4.8 piy (long tons)...... 48,528 50,780 —14.2 43,160 + 0.8 
Steel barrels........... 269,755 367,472 —26.5 292/201 — 7.7 Zine (EBV SC 55. coe ee 140/379 129/477 + 8.4 134,440 + 4.4 
Steel castings, coml (tons) 12,438 18,435 —32.5 13,951 —10.8 Feb. Feb. Ch’ge Jan. Ch’ ge 
TobaGigarettes” small®.. _ 7,854,000 7,680,000 + 2.2 8,622,000 — 8.9 Acotate of Ymee (ihe). iibenene Sclkmee Sane s0 200000 4175 
Cigars, large... 287,430,000 347,729,000 —17.3 296,640,000 — 3.1 oe fae D1 121000 26-357 000 2-207 20,624,000 fot 
obacco an nu . bs , % q 
(bay) iekese. . 24,446,000 29,417,000 —16.8 27,786,000 —12.0 pa a (tons) 831,248 3,839,075 —26.2 3,308,231 —14.4 
Jan. : , : , bal 
1933 982 PG ct. rae oe , ya estab’m’ts, 1,441,641 1,634,000 —11.8 1,495,527 — 3.8 
Boots and shoes (pairs) 22,595,572 21, a8, ‘87 > 6.1 20,095, ae + 6. ‘4 In warehouses .... 9,379,990 9,510,820— 1.8 10,020,760 — 6.3 
Boxboard (short tons).. 154,497 182,306 —15.3 Gasoline at aeteetine 
Pneumatic casings..... 2,257,846 3,462,485 —25.6 1,982, Set +13. 3 (3 rT - 85,852,000 46,719,000 +336 87,691,000 - 5.4 
* Three cyphers omitted. + Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. tt F. W. Dodge Corp. Lead, refined M  - , , +14. , ae 
a 353,290 222,868 +58.8 324,489 + 8.8 
Synthetie .... 2,764,457 2,149,697 +28.6 3,050,641 — 9.3 
hala meta. 281,484 419,985 —32.9 297,163 — 5.2 
SHIPMENTS AND CONSUMPTION wow Mood (cords “ea4 262,119 321,890 —18.5 226,194 +15.8 
i) ’ . . 
Mar. Mar, oh'ge Fed. gre ti Gaaada tim ones, 77,878 94,120 —17.2 78,156 + 6.4 
trol 
Silk consumption (bales) 88,984 46,761—16.7 82,665 —19.i “Calif. {bbis.) '.. n , 289,880,000 320,488,000 — 9.5 290,404,000 — 0.1 
by — U. S. Porcelain Plumbing fix- 
a eae 8,330 8,285 + 1.8 8,045 + 9.3 tures (pieces) ...... 13, 138 16,328 —19.5 13,348 — 1.5 
ne, shipments (short Range boilers (ng.).... 82 26,921 — 4.0 28,355 — 8.9 
WOE Bi 454 Vie wees 16,156 18,0382 —10.4 15,280 + 5.7 Rubber, U. S, & afloat pre 378, ane 414.0 een bn 
ine =a. > Le ys A 24,075 0,319 —40.2 26,752 —10.0 
Carloading (cars). ..... 1,956,300 2,338,600 —16.3 2,071,600 — 5.5 Jan. oan Ch’ge Dec. —_Ch’ge 
ment, ship, (bbls.) . 2'278,000 3,118,000 —26.9 2,502,000 — 8.9 1933 1932 =P. Ct. 1932 P. Ot. 
Cotton consumption Bathroom access. (pcs.) : p 
Ue oe 441,663 451,239 — 2.1 471,202 — 6.2 Vitreous clay ..... 527,679 570,957 — 7.5 530,350 — 0.6 
Gasoline consumption Non-vitreous clay... 81,172 84,370 — 3.8 81,546 — 0.4 
LORD cies aure dees s 28,312,000 25,344, 000 — 8.0 26,510,000 —12.1 Boxboard (short ee 76,473 80,189 — 4.6 76,173 + 0.3 
Lead, refined (ton).... 17/349 26,812 —85.2 19,030 — 8.8 Oil-burners ...... ees 7,813 9,574 —18 7,812 — 0.1 
Malleable castings (short Pneumatic casings .. 7,286'845 7,911,771 — 8.5 7,644/359 — 5.3 
<5 aii sae pee reir 18,904 19,482 —28.4 14,248 — 2.4 Steel sheets (sh. tons) « :788 119,288 —20.5 94.658 + 0.1 
Newsprint, “ship., U.S Sulphurie acid (tons). 106,045 3,882 +12.9 104,277 + 1.6 
an, (tons)...... 187,973 237,589 —20.8 205,781 — 8.6 Waste paper (sh. tons) 199,896 198,959 + 0.4 184,970 + 8.0 
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POPULATION—-7,834,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.32 


Manufacturers of wearing apparel and footwear suitable for the Easter 
trade operated at capacity levels throughout March. Woolen mills producing 
cloths suitable for dress goods moderately active; demand for men’s wear light. 
Prospects of higher prices increase orders for cotton goods. Paper board mills 
well occupied filling orders for beer mat boards and covers for bottles. Retail 
trade improved. Employment conditions throughout district more favorable. 


* 


POPULATION—16,343,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—13.12 


Banking holiday affected business on seven days of the first fourteen busi- 
ness days of March. Nevertheless, retail trade declined by a smaller percentage 
than during March, 1932, with department stores making the best showing. 
Wholesale trade reached the highest level of the year during the closing weeks 
of the month. Firmer tendency noted in all the commodities, and higher prices 
reported for raw materials. Industries gained more than seasonally. 


* 
POPULATION—7,619,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.14 


Plants turning out silks, knit goods, and full-fashioned hosiery well em- 
ployed; upholstery and draperies moving well. Consumers slow in covering 
early Spring requirements, because of cold and rainy weather. March the best 
month of the year for most retailers, despite the interruption of the banking 
holiday. Coal trade continued depressed, and few gains were recorded for steel. 
Trend of collections distinctly better. Demand for commercial paper light. 


* 
POPULATION—11,407,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—9.19 


Pig iron sales in March the largest in some time, but the daily average 
output in the month was down 11.7 per cent from February. Steel operations 
at Cleveland increased. With only 70 per cent of the banks in this area licensed 
to operate on an unrestricted basis, many companies have been affected adversely 
by having their working capital impounded. Many concerns with long-term 
funded credit obligations have obtained extensions. More confidence now ap- 


parent. 


* 
POPULATION—11,073,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—8.92 


Strong revival of confidence since banks have been released from holiday 
restrictions. Deposits now exceeding withdrawals; Reserve notes in circulation 
and rediscounts have declined sharply. Public in better buying mood than at 
any time in last three years, with movement of Spring goods now broader. 
Rayon production in first quarter off 70 per cent. Reforestation plan will give 
employment to many men in this district. Prices of farm products gaining. 


* 
POPULATION—11,339,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—9.14 


Department store sales increased sharply during closing weeks of month, 
aided by better weather and special sales events. Wholesale trade showed 
marked upward trend. Cotton cloth production in March somewhat lower than 
in February, when output gained 16.5 per cent over the January record. Gain 
in number of inquiries received for agricultural implements. Spring farming 
activity reducing unemployment to some extent. 
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POPULATION—18,606,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—15.00 


Consumer demand broadened during closing week of month, aroused by 
the desire to buy before 3 per cent State sales tax became effective April 1. 
Retailers booked largest volume of sales for any week since the Christmas holi- 
days. Cash sales on the increase, particularly for luxury merchandise. Several 
wood-working and bottle-manufacturing plants reopened. Steel schedules up 
slightly from close of month preceding. Collections improved. 


* 


POPULATION—9,676,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—7.82 


General upswing in textile, millinery, ready-to-wear clothing and shoe 
trades. Retail sales improved sharply after the end of the bank holiday. Larger 
orders received by manufacturers of furniture, paints and varnishes. Flour 
shipments gained slightly. Agricultural sections aided by advances in grain 
prices and other farm commodities. Prices of lead and zinc fairly firm; plants 
in the mineral sections speeding up operations. 


* 


POPULATION—5,370,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—4.35 


Nearly all lines of trade, excepting those kindred to the building indus- 
try, have shown some improvement during the month, inclusive of agricultural 
implements. Most divisions of the wholesale trade report at least a moderate 
gain in orders for immediate and near future shipment. Flour sales running 
above 50 per cent of mill capacity; large consumers awaiting the outcome of 
farm legislation as affecting flour prices; shipments on old contracts good. 


* 


POPULATION—7,967,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—6.42 


Volume of trade in wholesale and retail lines during closing week of 
month reached best level of the first quarter. Strong rise in grain prices helped 
all divisions of trade. Prices of farm products holding steady, despite fairly 
heavy supplies. Eggs moving into storage in larger volume than last year. Farm 
implement concerns report more orders for small tools and repair parts for ma- 
chinery. Collections show a fair percentage to outstandings. 


* 


POPULATION—7,078,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—5.72 


Reports from representative wholesalers indicate that both these divisions 
have shown a moderate but steady increase since the passing of the bank holi- 
day. Easter trade expected to mark a definite upturn, which will continue to 
gain momentum with the advancing Spring season. Many plans for expansion 
held in abeyance awaiting developments on several administration programs, 
especially the farm relief measures, which will affect this district. 


* 


POPULATION—9,758,000; PER CENT TOTAL U. S.—7.86 


Work progressing rapidly on the two bridge projects for San Francisco 
Bay. Iron and steel trade reports increased demand for structural steel and 
reinforcing bars. Lumber also coming in for a good share of improvement. 
Increasing prices for butter and eggs, along with general uptrend throughout 
commodity markets, are encouraging factors for trade expansion in this district. 
Hop prices up 200 per cent from low mark of last year. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS —BY DISTRICT 


Baltimore The past week has wit- 
nessed a belated seasonal revival 
of business, and the present ac- 
tivity is expected to continue for 
some time. It is true that trade 
still is subnormal, but current 
buying is distinctly gratifying. 
Business was stimulated not only 
by seasonal influences but legalized 
beer also is believed to have 
enacted a potent role in the im- 
provement. The expansion is more 
noticeable in wholesale and retail 
distribution than in manufactur- 
ing activities, but it is quite na- 
tural to anticipate increased pro- 
duction. 


Boston Manufacturers of wearing 
apparel and footwear suitable for 
Spring trade have been feeling the 
effect of the seasonal demand, but 
retailers, as a rule, find that buying 
has been postponed, to some ex- 
tent, by the absence of warm 
weather. In most lines, a feeling 
of optimism exists, although con- 
sumers have not responded, to any 
extent, by increased purchasing. 

Boston wool dealers making pur- 
chases in the West are paying 
from 3c. to 5c. a pound more (on 
a clean basis) than they were a 
month ago. Actual trading in wool, 
however, has been light. A fair 
amount of activity in gray goods 
is reported by cotton mills. Cot- 
ton yarns have had a moderate sale, 
the chief interest being in num- 
bers suitable for weaving. Shoe 
manufacturers have completed 
their runs of the novelty lines, but 
wholesale houses are experiencing 
more activity. 


Buffalo Retail trade in this dis- 
trict during March made a rather 
spotty record, due to the extraor- 
dinary occurrences. Outlying sec- 
tions suffered severe losses due to 
the banking difficulties of the pe- 
riod. In the retail trade, the loss 
in volume of sales and in dollar 
value was cut to about 20 per cent. 
The post-Easter clearances are 


scheduled to start about May 15. 

In manufacturing and wholesale 
circles, the month of April still 
is regarded as a good shipping 
month for Spring merchandise. 
Sales are restricted to retailers 
with reasonably good paying rec- 
ords in the past. 


Chicago Retail trade has been 
good as to volume, but only fair as 
to dollar turnover. Wholesale ac- 
tivities tapered off a little, as most 
of the mid-Western retailers had 
completed their buying for, the 
Spring fashion parade. Manufac- 
turing, however, showed new signs 
of expansion, which was reflected 
in a drop in the number of unem- 
ployment relief beneficiaries for 
the first time since last Autumn. 
The decrease was attributed to fac- 
tory re-openings and the recall of 
workers. Apparel lines led in re- 
tail activity, with garden require- 
ments and low-priced housewares 
following. 


Cincinnati Distribution of seasonal 
merchandise in wholesale and re- 
tail trade was hardly up toexpected 
levels during March. This condi- 
tion was attributed partly to 
restricted banking activities 
throughout a portion of the rural 
districts. In territory where banks 
have resumed operations on a nor- 
mal basis trading has picked up. 
Pending proposed government 
legislation, relative to agricultural 
products, the price of cotton fab- 
rics is holding firm, with an up- 
ward tendency. 


Cleveland The local business situ- 
ation, dominated during the past 
month by the banking crises, is 
showing indications of improve- 
ment generally. Manufacturers 
and merchants have, in some meas- 
ure, adapted themselves to condi- 
tions. While financing of current 
activities has been difficult, the 
strain, which was apparent a few 
weeks ago, has been eased. 


Meanwhile, definite announce- 
ments have been made as to the 
disposition of the two large banks 
operating under withdrawal re- 
strictions. Conservators have been 
appointed for these banks and 
liquidation is to proceed under 
plans approved by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation. 


Denver Both the wholesale and 
retail trades showed a decided in- 
crease over the total of the pre- 
vious week. The public, as a whole, 
is spending more freely, and con- 
fidence is beginning to make its 
appearance. Prices are stable. 


Detroit Outstanding developments 
for the week included the advent 
of beer, which has taken the place 
of banking as a topic in the public 
mind, and is expected to replenish 
the depleted State and municipal 
incomes. Over $3,500,000 is ex- 
pected in this State from the new 
beer tax and licenses, besides a 
large expenditure for buildings 
and new equipment. 

The confusion following the 
banking holiday, not yet wholly 
cleared away, not only checked the 
uptrend which was looming dur- 
ing the first ten days of February, 
but continues to impede the sea- 
sonal spurt in electric power pro- 
duction, automobile production, 
steel output and freight loadings, 
all of which, however, show a 
slight improvement. 


Kansas City Supplies of farm prod- 
ucts of all kinds are fairly heavy, 
but during the month to date the 
volume has been fairly satisfac- 
tory, and prices are holding steady. 
Wholesalers of the principal 
staples state that business has been 
a litle spotty, but consider general 
movement as normal, in compari- 
son with conditions. The general 
activity locally has shown some 
upward tendencies, due to the ap- 
proaching Spring and in some in- 
stances to the heavy inflow of vis- 
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itors from out of town, because of 
the legalization of beer. 


Los Angeles Business activity in 
this district has shown a decided 
upward trend, and was generally 
equal to, and in many instances 
better, than that for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. March finished 
considerably below the record of 
a year ago and, although not up 
to expectations, was not unfavora- 
ble, when considering the rather 
unusual occurrences during the 
month. Retail business has re- 
turned rapidly to normal, with 
occasional gains. Communities af- 
fected by the earthquake are rap- 
idly returning to normal, and re- 
construction is making satisfac- 
tory progress. 

Concerns supplying consumers 
goods are showing substantial in- 
creases. Manufacturers of women’s 
and men’s ready-to-wear are un- 
usually busy on belated Spring 
lines and, in many instances, fac- 
tories cannot handle orders on 
hand. 


Milwaukee Activity in the brewing 
industry and kindred lines has 
developed considerable new busi- 
ness, the benefits spreading to 
other lines, notably lumber, in con- 
nection with box manufacturing, 
and in machinery. The betterment 
is reaching many and various con- 
cerns not generally identified with 
brewing. 

The improvement in these lines 
also is beginning to have some ef- 
fect on leaseholds. Aside from 
this, there also is noticeable some 
increase in the metal trades, with 
every prospect of the recent gains 
being held. There are many indi- 
cations of greater courage and 
prospects generally seem brighter. 


Newark The requirements for the 
Easter holidays brought some ac- 
celeration in demand for women’s 
apparel, including dresses, milli- 
nery and fancy goods. Shoes have 
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been selling fairly well. There 
is still evidence that purchases 
are in a larger way being confined 
to the more staple merchandise and 
to the more urgent requirements. 
Dealers in groceries and provi- 
sions report a fair seasonal demand. 

The restrictions placed on build- 
ing and loan associations and 
mortgage loan companies by the 
State Banking Department have 
retarded materially activity in real 
estate operations. There has been 
slight improvement in the employ- 
ment situation. 


Pittsburgh A moderate improve- 
ment is evident this week, in retail 
buying of Spring merchandise, 
stimulated by more seasonable 
temperatures and the nearness of 
Easter. In wholesale markets, 
there has been better buying of 
dry goods and textile lines for 
current needs, with some future 
orders being placed for Fall un- 
derwear and blankets. The cheaper 
grades of men’s and women’s wear- 
ing apparel have been moving with 
more briskness, and there also is 
a slightly better demand for men’s 
hats. — 

The shoe trade has been rather 
quiet, but sales now are showing 
a slight improvement. Demand 
for jewelry is somewhat stronger, 
although materially lower than it 
was a year ago. Sales of seasonal 
hardware and garden tools and 
supplies have been fairly good this 
week. 


San Francisco’ Reports from the 
larger retail stores this week, while 
generally optimistic, showed little 
improvement in sales volume. Spe- 
cial sales offering real bargains 
have been pretty well patronized. 
Those lines catering to the beer 
trade have experienced a lively 
pick-up. The Easter millinery 
trade has been slow in developing. 
Women’s apparel manufacturers 
and jobbers reported a good week, 
with the sales trend upward. 
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Canned fruits and vegetables are 
moving from primary hands in a 
manner indicating that practically 
all items will be sold out before 
the new crop arrives. Prospects in 
the iron and steel trade are for 
improvement, although recent sales 
have been low. There has been 
some pick-up, of a seasonal char- 
acter, in the lumber industry. 


Toledo Automotiveoperations 
locally have increased somewhat, 
principally on the construction of 
trucks. Sales of dry goods and 
shoes at wholesale indicate a slight 
improvement over the total of the 
preceding week. Department store 
trade during the past week is re- 
ported to have shown a marked im- 
provement due, to some extent, to 
the Easter trade and seasonable 
business. 

The sheet glass industry has not 
improved materially, although 
other glass industries, especially 
manufacturers of bottles and 
glasses, have increased production 
considerably. Builders’ supplies 
and lumber have shown a slight 
improvement, though principally 
in the form of repair jobs, as little 
new construction work is in prog- 
ress. Employment increased slight- 
ly during the past week. 


Twin Cities (St. Paul-Minneapolis) 
Nearly all lines of trade, excepting 
those kindred to the building in- 
dustry, have shown some improve- 
ment in the past two weeks, in- 
clusive of agricultural implements. 
In the wholesale and jobbing lines 
of groceries, general merchandise, 
dry goods, clothing, shoes, furnish- 
ings, hotel supplies, hardware, 
dishes and millinery all have had 
at least a moderate increase of or- 
ders for immediate and near future 
shipments. Retail sales in the 
country district are quoted drag- 
gy but in the larger centers are 
improving, and now almost equal 
the position held before the bank 
holiday. 








INDEX NUMBERS 
ADVANCE 


NDEX numbers of commodity 
prices were compiled monthly 
by both R. G. Dun & Co. and 

The Bradstreet Co. The two num- 

bers now are the property of Dun 

& Bradstreet, Inc. They will be 

published regularly in the Dun & 

Bradstreet Monthly Review. 

The two numbers are calculated 
in different ways. The Dun Index 
is based on nearly 200 commod- 
ities. The actual price of each is 
multiplied by a weight which rep- 
resents the annual per capita con- 
sumption of the article. The total 
so derived is added to all the other 


Since the two indices are struc- 
turally different they occasionally, 
on given dates, move in opposite 
directions and they rarely advance 
or decline in precisely the same 
proportion. In spite of these 
minor differences, the two indices 
do tend to move very closely to- 
gether over long periods, a point 
which is clearly illustrated by the 
chart on this page. 

Dun’s Index Number of Whole- 
sale Commodity Prices on April 1 
stood at $128.172, a gain of 56.6 
cents, or 0.446 per cent. This is 
the first increase recorded since 





Bradstreet’s Monthly Commod- 
ity Index of wholesale prices of 
basic commodities regained in 
March all of the ground lost dur- 
ing the previous month. As a re- 
sult, the Index for April 1 stood 
at $6.5359. This is a gain*of 2.9 
per cent over the previous month’s 
figure of $6.3532, and is just barely 
higher than the February 1 Index 
of $6.5324. 

The Bradstreet Index by groups 
for April 1, with comparisons, is 
given herewith: 


April1, Marchi, April1, 
1933 1933 1932 
















































































. Breadstuffs ...... $0.0662 $0.0566 $0.0696 
totals to obtain the Group Index. October 1. Livestock ....... 2195 .2077 2950 
: : Provisions. .<.660:< 1.7735 1.7229 1.9265 
The seven Group Indices are to- Monthly comparisons of the fruits 7......... 1842 1842 2304 
talled for the complete Index. Dun Index Number follow: Hides and Leather .6600 .6100  .8000 
The Bradstreet Index represents PRE OS ee nn TORING sv cacccidss 1.5548 1.5338 1.6732 
1 ge eee 4888 4210 4151 
the sum-total of the prices per $ § $ Coal and Coke.... .0092 0091 0092 
: : Breadstuffs .... 14.147 13.389 13.431 16.452 Oils ...........0. .4098 —-.8690 4341 
pound of 96 articles. This Index Meat .....2.2: 0.046 10.201 10:481 18:817 Naval Stores posi teen ates 
: . Dairy & Garden. 17.861 17.995 28.190 17.847 gi i IS : : : 
consists of thirteen separate Other Food... . 16.827 16.180 16.218 16.060 Building Materials .0957 0967 0994 
: : Clothing ....... : . . 2. Chemicals & Drugs .8166 8168 .8162 
pt es 19.830 19.790 19.767 18.68 
— ee of which is the Miscellaneous 30.915 31.146 30.841 81.642 Miscellaneous .... .2170 .2234 2720 
complete Index. Total ....... 128.172 127.606 128.435 136.864 Sn Ee Re $6.5859 $6.8532 $7.1515 
\ 
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The two Indices have moved very closely together during the last 17 years. 
the latter year, the Bradstreet Index turned before the Dun Indez. 
After the brisk rise in the Fall of 1932, both 


interruptions, since that time. 


advanced. 


Both showed a dip in early 1919 and all time highs in 1920. In 
Both dropped late in 1929, and have continued downward, with few 
Indices declined steadily until April 1, 1933, on which date both 
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SECURITY MARKETS 


HE outstanding news of the 
month in the security markets 
was the closing, for the first 

time since 1914, of the New York 
Stock Exchange and of the other 
exchanges throughout the country. 
March 4 was the first day of the 
holiday and March 14 was the last. 
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* Based on statistics compiled by Dow, Jones 
& Co., publishers of The Wall Street Journal. 


The course of the bond market since the first 
of the year as measured by the Dow-Jones 
Average of 40 Bonds. 


On the last day of trading be- 
fore the holiday, March 3 the Dow- 
Jones Average of 30 Industrial 
Stocks closed at 53.84. It opened 
after the holiday on March 15 at 
57.81 and closed the same day at 
62.10, scoring a total advance of 
8.26 points over the preholiday 
close. 

Many Factors Involved 


During late March and early 
April the market has been influ- 
enced by a variety of actual and 
possible developments. Rumors 
of security market investigations 
together with talk of divorcing 
investment from commercial bank- 
ing have given traders consider- 
able food for thought. But the 
results of either if they assume 
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INDECISIVE 


tangible form are difficult to pre- 
dict, a fact which makes them very 
uncertain elements with which to 
reckon. 

Rail unification and the new 
bankruptcy laws in their applica- 
tion to the rails are also receiving 
a great deal of consideration, but 
it is not consideration which, as 
yet, has resulted in anything more 
than uncertainty. 

Bonds also have been decidedly 
irregular. Following a brisk post- 
holiday opening they sagged 
steadily for the remainder of the 
month. 


Treasury Operation Successful 


On March 15 the Treasury suc- 
cessfully floated an $8,000,000,000 
refunding issue bearing interest at 
4 and 4% per cent. It is believed 
that other refundings of govern- 
ment obligations are under serious 
consideration. 


they worry about currency experi- 
ments regardless of the fact that 
there is no evidence that they will 
be attempted. 

Clearly, too, bank deposit guar- 
antees, large scale employment 
programs, government budget 
slashes, mortgage holidays, tariff 
questions and the present trend of 
industrial earnings are factors 
vital to a balanced appraisal of the 
future course of security prices. 
But they are so many and they in- 
volve such wide ramifications that 
their ultimate effects are exceed- 
ingly difficult to forecast. Then, 
too, developments occur so rapidly 
nowadays that almost overnight 
new elements are injected into the 
economic situation which may 
change existing conditions. 

The situation being as it is all 
that can be said of the security 
markets is that they lack a trend 
but that they are nervously seek- 






















































































































































































Among bondholders, inflation ing the clue from which to shape 

talk will not down. Periodically a new one. 
STOCK PRICES AND VOLUME* 
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In this chart the Dow-Jones Average of 30 Industrials and the Dow-Jones Average of 20 Rails 


are plotted on the same scale. 
also shown. 
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The trading volume for each day since the beginning of 1933 is 
The higher opening and increased activity following the holiday stand out clearly. 








INTERNA TIONAL 
MONEY MARKETS 


NTERNATIONAL monetary 
centers are showing an eager in- 
terest in the proposed world 

economic conference. The possi- 
bility that tariffs may be a subject 
of lively discussion, and possibly 
concrete action, is regarded as one 
of the most promising potentiali- 
ties currently subject to specula- 
tion. 

Just how much tariff revision is 
possible, or even desirable, is dif- 
ficult to estimate. The entire ques- 
tion is one of the oldest in com- 
mercial history and is one upon 
which volumes have been written 
pro and con. 

Still, it appears fairly clear that 
trade between nations could be 
speeded up by reciprocal agree- 
ments on specific articles. The 
extent to which the exigencies of 
the situation demand such com- 
promises and the extent to which 
national policy can be deviated 
from are for the governments in- 
volved to decide. 

A group of individuals working 
together wholeheartedly with a 
single goal in mind may often ac- 
complish far more than expected 
of them. The world hopes that it 
will be possible for the economic 
conference to be a gathering of 
this kind, working in this way. 


Money Rates Soften 


A national concomitant of the 
banking holiday was a tightening 
of money rates. This tendency 
appeared in practically all classes 
of money and lasted for the greater 
part of the moratorium. 

Shortly after the bank reopen- 
ings began cash poured into the 
markets in steadily increasing 
amounts. As it did, the rates eased, 
dropping slowly back to the levels 
prevailing before the banking 
crisis. 

By the first week in April rates 
on bankers’ acceptances had re- 


turned to 134 to 1% per cent, call 
money was 2 per cent and prime 
commercial paper was 3 per cent. 
Concurrent with the influx of 
funds and the softening of the 
rates, the borrowing demand light- 
ened perceptibly. 


Flight to Sterling 


When gold exports were sus- 
pended here in connection with 
domestic anti-hoarding moves 
there remained only four nations 
making gold payments freely. 
France, Belgium, Holland and 
Switzerland are still on gold pay- 
ment systems, but these are mostly 
so arranged that only compara- 
tively large amounts can be with- 
drawn. 

For a time when the position of 
the dollar appeared in doubt there 
was a brisk flight from these four 


currencies into sterling which was 
due apparently to the fear that 
the United States would abandon 
the gold standard and that the 
others would necessarily follow. 

Actually this flight was with- 
out ultimate significance. The 
withdrawals and purchases of 
sterling did not attain important 
volume because leading European 
financiers were quick to realize 
the temporary nature of our bank- 
ing suspension and the certainty 
of our ultimate return to gold. 


Reserve Rate Lowered 


When the bank closings had af- 
fected the greater part of the 
country, on March 3, the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank raised 
the rediscount rate from 214 to 314 
per cent. The New York bank was 
at that time under a particularly 
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(*) Credit is due for the material in this chart to the Federal Reserve Bank, the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle,” and Standard Statistics Co. 


Rates have tended lower persistently since the last quarter of 1929. 


Money tightened during 


the latter part of 1981, but was notably easy throughout 1982, 
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heavy strain because of conditions 
throughout the country. 

The extent of the banking im- 
provement which has taken place 
since that time, in the estimation 
of the Bank officials, is evidenced 
by the drop in the rate from 31% to 
3 per cent, which became effective 
on April 7. The new rate implies 
a banking status which, according 
to the closest observers, merits 
very greatly increased confidence 
on the part of the general public. 


Exchanges Featureless 


German marks were practically 
the only European currency show- 
ing any decided recent movement. 
On April 1 the mark was down 


nearly 9 points from the quotation 
of the week previous, and in the 
following week it dropped an 
additional 51 points to 23.34. 

At present mark trading is 
under direct Reichbank supervi- 
sion and is, for that reason, largely 
nominal. The sharp decline has 
been attributed in part to foreign 
nervousness over the policies of 
the new regime and in part to the 
recent Reichsbank offer to pay the 
$70,000,000 credit granted by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, the Bank of England, the 
Bank of France and the Bank for 
International Settlements in June 
of 1931. 

Sterling, although fractionally 


lower, showed no marked trend, 
francs were steady with nothing 
new of importance in the French 
exchange position. The Spanish 
peseta continues to fluctuate in 
close sympathy with French ex- 
change and the Scandinavian cur- 
rencies to follow sterling with 
which they are linked. 

In South America and the Far 
East governmental restrictions on 
exchange and general political un- 
certainties combine to produce 
nominal currency markets. Quota- 
tions for Japan, China and the 
South American countries have 
not shown any appreciable varia- 
tions in some time because of this 
situation. 


DAILY CLOSING QUOTATIONS OF FOREIGN EXCHANGE (BANKERS’ BILLS) IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 









Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Mar. Mar. 2 Mar. 3 
Sterling, checks........ 8.41 3.46% 3.45% 
Sterling, cables....... 3.46% 3.45% 
Paris, checks.......... 3.9444 3.9546 
Paris, cables.......... 3.9448 3.95% 
Berlin, checks.......+. 23.88 23.82 
Berlin, cables.......... 23.90 23.84 
Antwerp, checks....... 14.08% 14.09% 
Antwerp, cables. aa 14.09 14.10 
Lire, checks..... 5.11% 5.12% 
Lire, cables....... 5.11% 5.12% 
Swiss, checks......... 9.55 19.72% 
Swiss, cables.......... 19.55% 9.73 
Guilders, checks....... ls 0.44% 40.54% 
Guilders, cables........ ‘ 40.48% 40.58% 
Pesetas, checks........ 5 8.3544 8.43 
Pesetas, cables........ ; 8.8644 8.44 
Denmark, checks.. i 15.49 15.54 
Denmark, cables... a 15.50 15.55 
Sweden, checks r 18.4 18.49 
Sweden, cables........ L, 18.5 18.50 
Norway, checks....... .52 17.79 17.84 
Norway, cables........ A 17.80 17.85 
Greece, checks........ ‘ 563% 56H 
Greece, cables......... : 5656 BT es 
Portugal, checks . 3.138% 3.14% 
Portugal, cables. s 3.18% 3.14 
Australia, checks 5 2.76% 2.76 
Australia, cables. . A 2.77% 2.7656 
Montreal, demand 3 84.25 86.13 
Argentina, demand i 25.75 25.75 
Brazil, demand......... -25 7.25 7.25 
Chile, demand....... ie 6.13 6.13 6.13 
Uruguay, demand...... 47.50 47.50 47.50 
Fri. Sat. 
Mar. 17 Mar. 18 
Sterling, checks....... 3.46 4% 3.458 
Sterling, cables........ 3.46% 3.45% 
Paris, checks......... 38.98% 3.9414 
Paris, CADIQB. ...ccccece 3.94 3.94% 
Berlin, checks......... 23.89 23.89 
Berlin, cables......... 23.91 23.91 
Antwerp, checks....... 14.02 14.01% 
Antwerp, cables....... 14.02% 14.02 
Lire, checks. ....ccse.. 5.15% 5.15% 
Live, Cablem..ccccccsce 5.16 5.16 
Swiss, checks.......... 19.40% 19.41% 
Swiss, cables......... 19.43 19.42 
Guilders, checks....... 40.38 40.40 
Guildes, cables......., 40.42 40.44 
Pesetas, checks........ 8.47 8.49 
Pestas, cables......... 8.48 8.50 
Denmark, checks....... 15.45 15.44 
Denmark, cables...... vi 15.46 15.45 
Sweden, checks........ 18.32 18.34 
Sweden, cables........ 18.33 18.35 
Norway, checks....... 17.73 17.74% 
Norway, cables........ 17.74 17.75% 
Greece, checks........ 56H 56% 
Greece, cables......... 574 56% 
Portugal, checks...... 8.14% 38.14% 
Portugal, cables....... 3.15 3.15 
Australia, checks...... 2.76% 2.76% 
Australia, cables....... 2.77% 2.77 
Montreal, demand ....- 84.25 84.00 
Argentina, demand..... 25.88 25.88 
Brazil, demand........- 7.50 7.50 
Chile, demand......... 6.13 6.13 
Urogyey. demand...... 47.50 47.50 
* Closed. 
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Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. 
Mar. 4 Mar. 6 Mar. 7 #=Mar. 8 Mar. 9 =Mar.10 Mar. 11 
bd = OE Pieeue =... Cia wee Wate 
Mon. Tues. Wed Thurs. Fri. Sat Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Mar. 20 Mar. 21 Mar.22 Mar.28 Mar.24 Mar.25 Mar.27 Mar.28 Mar.29 Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
B.44yy 8.42%, 3.42% 3.48% 3.43% 3.42 8.42% 3.41% 3.4146 3.48% 3.42% 
8.44% 8.42% 3.42 8.48% 8.435 3.42% 3.42% 3.41% 38.42 3.48% 8.42% 
8.98% 8.92% 8.92% 3.93 3.938% 3.92 3.925% 3.92% 3.92 3.92% 3.92% 
8.98% 3.925 3.92% 3.98% 3.935% 3.93 3.92% 3.938% 38.92% 3.938%  3.92¢ 
28.8314 28.78 23.90 23.88 23.91% 23.83 28.84% 23.84 23.81% 23.81% 23.84% 
23.8544 23.80 238.92 23.90 23.93% 238.85 28.86% 23.86 23.8314 23.83% 23.86% 
14.00 18.94% 18.92% 18.9814 18.96% 13.94% 13.95 13.93% 13.93%4 13.94% 13.95% 
14.00% 13.95 13.93 13.94 13.97 13.95 13.95% 13.94 13.94 13.95 13.96 
5.15% 5.15% 5.18% 5.14% 5.18% 5.13% 5.13 5.138% 5.13 5.13 5.12% 
5.16% 5.15% 5.14% 5.14% 5.18% 5.18% 5.18% 5.18% 5.18% 5.18% 5.13 
19.84% 19.29% 18.14% 19.30 19.32 19.30% 19.28% 19.29% 19.28% 19.29% 19.31 
19.35 19.30 18.15% 19.801, 19.32% 19.31 19.29 19.30 19.29 19.30 19.31% 
40.37 40.23% 40.23 40.26 40.28% 40.27 40.25% 40.25% 40.25 40.25 40.32 
40.41 40.27% 40.27 40.30 40.32 40.31 40.29% 40.29% 40.29 40.29 40.36 
8.47% 8.48% 8.44% 8.44% 8.46 8.45%, 8.45 8.45 8.44% 8.45 8.44% 
8.481%, 8.44% 8.45% 8.45% 8.47 8.46% 8.46 8.46 8.45% 8.46 8.451% 
15.34 15.82 15.32 15.27 15.34 15.29 15.26 15.27 15.25 15.34 15.29 
15.85 15.338 15.33 15.28 15.35 15.30 15.27 15.28 15.26 15.35 15.30 
18.24 18.18 18.14% 18.15 18.21 18.10 18.09 18.09% 18.10 18.16 18.19 
18.25 18.19 18.15% 18.16 18.22 18.11 18.10 18.10% 18.11 18.17 18.20 
17.64 17.55 17.53 17.54 17.61 17.52 17.51 17.51 17.51 17.56 17.54 
17.65 17.56 17.54 17.55 17.62 17.53 17.51% 17.52 17.52 17.57 17.55 
565 -56 6 56 fe -56 45 -56 fy 56% 56% 5645 -56 Ye 56% 564% 
56% -56t 56% 5645 56% 56% 56% -56 Ye 56% 56% 56% 
8.15% 38.15% 8.11% 3.11% 3.11% 8.12% 8.12 8.11% 38.11% 8.12% 3.12% 
3.16 8.16 8.12 8.12 8.12 3.138 8.12% 8.12 3.12 3.18 8.18 
2.745% 2.738% 2.78% 2.78% 2.74% 2.78% 2.78 2.73% 2.78 2.74% 2.78% 
2.75% 2.74 2.78% 2.74% 2.74% 2.74% 2.785% -2.738% 2.78% 2.74% 2.738% 
83.88 83.38 83.18 83.25 83.25 88.25 83.19 82.88 82.88 88.138 82.88 
25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 25.88 
7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
6.13 6.138 6.18 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.18 6.13 6.13 6.13 6.18 
47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 








BUYING MOVEMENT 
IN TEXTILES GAINS 


PRIL, 1933, is opening up in 

wholesale and primary dry 

goods markets with a greater 
degree of confidence among mer- 
chants than they have manifested 
ina long time. This is explained, 
in some degree, by the revival of 
retail distribution and a quicken- 
ing in the seasonal and long- 
deferred calls for Spring and Sum- 
mer merchandise. Goods of a 
seasonal character are moving out 
of wholesale channels very freely, 
and a hurry demand is being made 
upon garment and fabric manu- 
facturers for the prompt shipment 
of goods due or that can be sup- 
plied quickly. A season’s busi- 
ness is being condensed into de- 
mands for goods that should have 
been under order or in stocks 
weeks ago, and indications now 
point to steady buying throughout 
the month. Many evidences come 
to hand showing that unusually 
light inventories are being carried 
in stores. 

These things are the more re- 
markable in a time of low purchas- 
ing power and following the most 
baffling month merchants have ex- 
perienced in this generation at 
least. The bank holiday, declared 
as a new inauguration of a national 
president occurred, was followed 
by the enactment of emergency 
banking legislation that has had 
the result thus far of establishing 
a greater degree of mercantile con- 
fidence in banking than has pre- 
vailed for months. For a time, 
trade was ata standstill, due to the 
inability to exchange checks or 
make payments, but it improved in 
primary channels under the infiu- 
ence of inflationary talk and rising 
prices. In the unfinished cloth 
markets, cotton goods advanced 
from 10 to 15 per cent and while 
this gain was lost in a week or 


by C. S. WOOLSLEY 


ten days, the reaction was in no 
sense demoralizing. 

Succeeding legislation of un- 
usual character has been placed on 
the books withunprecedented 
rapidity, including preparations 
to handle the farm problem in a 
new way, to repeal the prohibition 
laws, and to take action looking 
toward supplying work for the un- 
employed. A period of trade wait- 
ing has occurred due to very drastic 
changes in American administra- 
tive policies by which a Cabinet 
officer will be entrusted with the 
work of equallizing farm and man- 
ufactured product values, partly 
through increasing the latter by 
taxation. 


Merchants Willing to Help 


The willingness of dry goods 
merchants to help along emer- 
gency measures in legislation de- 
signed to aid business as a whole 
has been one of the outstanding 
features in a market-period quite 
unlike anything within the ex- 
perience of any of them. They 
are still finding difficulties from 


the slow reopening of small banks 
and are hampered by the troubles 
factoring agencies have had in 
checking sales, yet they have been 
surprised at the steadiness of 
prices as a whole and are con- 
stantly expressing the idea that 
trade is gradually finding a more 
solid foundation from which to 
rise whenever legislators complete 
their initial programs and make it 
possible for them to readjust to 
new conditions and new influences. 


Cotton Goods Steadier 


As stated, cotton goods values 
in first hands rose from a low 
point to 10 to 15 per cent upward 
in print cloths, sheetings, broad- 
cloths, and kindred items, and re- 
acted from 3c. to 5gc. a yard almost 
back to the starting points. Fine 
combed goods advanced more 
moderately and held their gains 
more firmly. Printed wash fabric 
buying quickened greatly in the 
last week or ten days of the month 
and handlers of flannels and 
blankets for the Fall season 
opened their lines priced ona 
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Cotton consumption in February totalled 442,000 bales, a decline of 6.2 per cent from January 


and of 2.0 per cent from February last year. 
corresponding period of 1931. 


It was a gain, however, of 2.1 per cent over the 
Cotton exports in February amounted to 557,000 bales. 
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lower level than a year ago. Denim 
prices were reduced and some 
large sales were made after which 
the reduction was restored. 

The large finishers announced 
new prices for their service for 
dyeing, and printing, the latter 
being advanced 15 per cent and the 
former from %c. to %c. a yard. 
Considerable progress has been 
made in establishing the new and 
higher levels, but at the end of the 
month it became known that some 
clauses in the new Farm Bill be- 
fore Congress were capable of 
leading to a control of textile pro- 
duction through licenses from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, that 
might result in eradicating evils 
producers have been trying to re- 
move ineffectively by co-operation 
for some years. 


Rayon Markets Upset 


March had hardly opened before 
the largest producer of rayon 
yarns in the West announced a 
price reduction of 10c. a pound. 
A few days later, following pro- 
tests from other producers, the 
new prices were withdrawn be- 
cause of the banking holiday and 
other things regarded as unset- 
tling. On the last day of the 
month it was announced, by the 
largest producer, that, beginning 


April 1, new and lower prices 
would become effective on all vis- 
cose types, the reductions amount- 
ing to 10c. a pound, or from 60c. to 
50c. per pound on 150 deniers, 
24-40 filament. Other producers 
now are falling in line. It had 
been announced a few days before 
the new price lists went into effect 
that production was being cur- 
tailed an average of 30 to 70 per 
cent capacity output, comparing 
with 100 per cent from September 
into February. 


Situation in Silk 

During the month, raw silk 
again declined very close to the 
all-time low without stirring up 
any unusual amount of business. 
Large manufacturers were carry- 
ing out a curtailment program and 
production was not averaging 
much over 50 per cent capacity in 
all lines of silk output. It was 
not until the latter part of the 
month that silk fabrics came into 
good demand from the cutting 
trades. 

At present, sales of sheer silk 
printed goods are active, and prices 
are low enough to meet all com- 
petition from rayons developed 
thus far. It remains to be seen 
what will occur as the Spring sea- 
son goes on and lower rayon yarn 


prices again meet low raw silk 
values and very attractive prices 
for silk prints. The policy of cur- 
tailing one month for a nine-week 
period is being followed closely by 
many of the larger weaving es- 
tablishments. Silk hosiery con- 
tinues to sell at highly competitive 
prices and without profit toa great 
many of the most competent 
producers. 


Wool Goods Conditions 


Production of wool goods mills 
fell well under an average of 60 
per cent in March and trade was 
very slow in men’s wear nearly all 
the month. Prices were unsteady 
toward the end of the month in 
women’s wear coatings and suit- 
ings, while accumulations were 
being cleaned up after a very late 
and inactive demand of a seasonal 
character. The garment trades be- 
came much better employed toward 
the latter part of the month and 
bid fair to keep busy for a few 
weeks to come on lines that should 
have been in stock or in motion by 
this time of the year. It is be- 
lieved that stocks are clean in first 
hands, as mills began slowing 
down in February. The new Fall 
season has been slow in opening, 
but the largest producer now is 
showing its lines. 


DAILY SPOT PRICES AT LEADING COTTON CENTERS DURING MARCH, 1933 





Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. 
Mar.1 Mar.2 Mar.3 Mar.4 Mar.6 Mar.7 Mar.8 Mar.9 Mar.10 Mar.11 Mar.13 Mar. 14 Mar. 15 Mar. 16 
New Orleans; conte.... S95 *is0% “ic. fess. % nee nett ber wae SU suiais. Nedenen SaaS sign, ae 6.80 
New York, cents..... G15 Gl: (Ea: Fs... %. Fis *. * me, . fn A * 6.85 
Savannah, cents...... 6.00 5.99 618: *...- ®. ot Wi = aie < Were. Re * 6.77 
Galveston, cents...... 5.96 ©... 8 i Ae A ee *.. *. wae * Wasa wa * 6.65 
Memphis, cents....... 5.85 5.85 6.05 6.05 *.. ae ie eo. is 5 a? Se Mee * 6.55 
Norfolk, cents........ Gos G6 G26 .... % ee *.. *, Pie TE: Ene Tees. Secs 6.80 
Augusta, cents....... Gat Gil- Gar *.... Pe *: * eee 7.00 7.25 7.00 7.00 6.88 
Houston, cents....... OGL Fe. ee Manes, oe ee #5, ee 5. Wicaic teak, ieee tans 6.60 
Little Rock, cents..... 5.81 5.81 6.00 6.00 *.. are ase Bee ie ar sci be #2 6.52 
Fort Worth, cents;... S55 *%.... 5.75 “in.< “es nae *, a = fF Bier pe et 6.40 
Dallas, cents......... Be Sc. Ie So. Me Ne 5 we. bai me e.: *.. *,. 6.40 
Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. Sat. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. Fri. 
Mar. 17 Mar. 18 Mar. 20 Mar. 21 Mar. 22-Mar.23 Mar. 24 Mar. 25 Mar. 27 Mar. 28 Mar. 29 Mar. 30 Mar. 31 
New Orleans, cents... 6.40 6.45 6.45 6.18 6.24 6.32 6.37 6.37 6.19 6.32 6.26 6.26 6.26 
New York, cents..... 6.55 6.55 6.55 6.25 6.385 6.45 6.50 6.45 6.25 6.40 6.30 6.35 6.30 
Savannah, cents...... 6.46 6.47° 6.46 6.19 6.26 6.34 627 628. 610 @22 6.16 6.20 6.19 
Galveston, cents...... 6.85 6.85 6.85 6.10 6.15 6.25 6.30 6.80 6.10 6.20 6.20 6.20 6.15 
Memphis, cents....... 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.00 6.05 6.15 6.15 6.15 6.00 6.10 6.05 6.20 6.15 
Norfolk, cents........ 6.50 6.52 6.52 6.24 6.31 6.39 6.42 6.48 6.25 6.37 6.30 6.35 6.29 
Augusta, cents....... G55 Mis. 6.56 6.29 6.386 6.44 6.52 6.58 640 6.53 6.45 6.50 6.44 
Houston, cents....... 6.30 6.80 6.85 6.05 «6.15 6.20 6.25 6.80 6.10 6.20 6.15 6.20 6.15 
Little Rock, cents.... 6.20 6.20 6.20 5.93 6.00 .6.06 6.12 6.12 5.94 6.07 6.00 6.05 6.00 
Fort Worth, cents.... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.80 5.85 5.95 5.95 6.00 5.80 5.95 5.85 5.90 5.85 
Dallas, cents......... 6.05 6.05 6.05 5.80 5.85 5.95 5.95 6.00 5.80 5.95 5.85 5.90 5.85 
* Holiday 
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ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT 


The production of electricity in 
February amounted to 6,223,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours. This was a 
decline of 8 per cent from Febru- 
ary a year ago and of 6 per cent 
from the corresponding month of 
1931. The February total was the 
smallest for that month since 1927. 

The daily production of elec- 
tricity for public use in February, 
1933, was 222,300,000 kilowatt- 
hours, 0.6 per cent less than in 
January. The normal change 
from January to February is a 
very small decrease. The average 
daily production of electricity by 
the use of water power in Febru- 
ary was 3 per cent less than in 
January. 

The total monthly production 
of electricity for public use, as 
published by the United States 
Geological Survey, follows (000,- 
600 omitted) : 
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Production of electricity in February totalled 6,223,46700 kilowatt-hours. 


This was the 


smallest February total since 1927, reflecting the disturbed banking conditions. 


Weekly Electrical Output 


Weekly output in kilowatt- 
hours, as compiled by the Edison 
Electric Institute, for recent 
weeks, follows (000 omitted): 





1933 1932 1931 1930 1933 1932 1981 
January . 6,932 7,543 7,956 8,663 Jan. 7... 1,460,639 1,619,265 1,713,508 
February . 6,223 7,002 7,170 7,627 Jan. 14.. 1,495,116 1,602,482 1,716,822 
March.... ..... 7,302 7.888 8187 Jan. 21.. 1,484,089 1,598,201 1,712,786 
April .... 6.779 7,655 8,019 Jan. 28.. 1,469,636 1,588,967 1,687,160 
lithe ee 6,635 7,645 8,064 Feb. 4... 1,454,913 1,588,853 1,679,016 
Rainey 6,549 7529 7,784 Feb. 11.. 1,482,509 1,578,817 1,683,712 
July ..... 21) 6581 7772 7,899 Feb. 18.. 1,469,732 1,545,459 1,680,029 
August .. ..... 6,743 7,630 7,906 Feb. 25.. 1,422,875 1,519,679 1,664,125 
September. ..... 6,735 7,540 7,792 Mar. 4... 1,425,511 1,512,158 1,633,353 
October .. ..... 7,054 7.765 8195 Mar. 11.. 1,390,607 1,538,052 1,676,422 
November... ..... 6,944 7,406 7,698 Mar. 18.. 1,375,207 1,537,747 1,682,437 
December. ..... 7,142 17,773 8,108 Mar, 25.. 1,409,655 1,514,553 1,689,407 
Apr. 1... 1,402,142 1,480,208 1,679,764 
Year .. ..... 82,959 91,729 102,937 Apr. 8... 1,399,367 1,465,076 1,647,078 
STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION 
6 





STEEL PRODUCTION DOWN 


Steel ingot production during 
March, as calculated by the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, 
amounted to 885,913 tons. This 
is at a daily rate of 32,812 tons, 
or 15.08 per cent of capacity. 


Monthly production for three 


years follows: 
1933 


1932 


1931 





Jan. .. 1,009,483 1,454,309 2,459,000 
Feb, .. 1,066,339 1,450,648 2,502,000 
Mar. .. 885,913 1,403,723 2,994,000 
Apr. .. ..s.+6-- 1,283,603 2,722,000 
May .. .......-- 1,101,994 2,506,000 
MIRYAE sia. gawsehenaiere 893,899 2,076,000 
SEMEL coe) ros sisinoeiese 790,055 1,886,000 
PMA ais fooler ain ate 829,236 1,719,000 
SSCA Sas Gane 971,365 1,545,000 
Oct. ... .......... 1,064,598 1,590,000 
Nov. .. ...+26+- 1,010,894 1,592,000 
DOCS oe 843,244 1,301,000 

Total ......... 13,047,568 24,892,000 





Pig Iron Output 


The following table gives pig 
iron output as reported by The 
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1929 


1930 


1931 


a daily average of $8,464 tons, or 17.67 per cent of capacity. 


1933 


the first three months of the year the calculated output is placed at 2,961,735 tons, 


Iron Age: 





1933 1932 1931 

Jan.... 568,785 972,784 1,714,266 
Feb. .. 554,830 964,281 1,706,621 
Mar... 542,011 967,235 2,032,248 
TO Sener 852,897 2,019,529 
May .. 783,554 1,994,082 
June .. 628,064 1,638,627 
July .. 572,296 1,463,220 
Aug... 530,576 1,280,526 
Sept. .. 592,589 1,168,915 
Oct. .:.. 644,787 1,173,283 
Nov. .. 631,280 1,103,472 
Dec. .. 546,080 980,376 

Total 8,686,423 18,275,165 
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OF MAJOR TRENDS 


CARLOADINGS OF REVENUE FREIGHT FOOD INDEX CONTINUES UP 
The Weekly Food Index, com- 

E piled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 

™ ; continued definitely upward this 








DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. week and now stands at the high- 
est level since the week of Jan- 
I uary 10, last. The figure for April 

a y 11 was $1.62, a gain of 2.5 per cent 
| ’ \ over the preceding week, and of 
\ 8.7 per cent over the low point of 


y February 28. 
hon = ha The Dun & Bradstreet Weekly 


) \" W Food Index (the sum-total of the 
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THOUSANDS OF CARS 
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price per pound of 31 articles in 
common use) compared with pre- 
E ceding weeks and years is given 
Sea ee ees er et ey ae Se ee eee ee ee ee ee Sa ae a ee a ee a ae herewith: 

eee ey Stes 7" 1933 19382 1931 1930 1929 


For the week ending April 1, carloadings of revenue freight totalled 494,588 cars. This was Apr 11.. $1.62 $1.72 $2.34 $2.94 $3.43 
the third consecutive rise and this week’s total is the highest since the week ended February 18. Apr. 45: tn 1.74 2.87 2.91 3.44 
Mar, 28.. 1.57 1.76 2.36 2.92 3.44 
Mar, 21 1.60 1.79 2.387 2.93 3.46 
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FREIGHT CARLOADINGS RISE Loadings by Weeks Mar. 14. 154 183 2.31 2.94 3.47 
: : : : Ay eae & 1.79 2. : 02 
Loadings of revenue freight in Carloading by weeks for the cur- — “a i 179 2:33 2:95 3°52 
the week ended April 1, totalled rent year follow: . Feb, 21.. 1.51 1.81 .2 aa a 
i Feb. 14.. 1.51 1.80 2. 4 " 
iikahnphdurraiaa ee ae a ee ee Sr a Be 
cars over the preceding week but J,,' 14: 506,322 572,649 725,212 Jan. 31.. 1.49 LS = = a 
a reduction of 50,373 cars under Jan. 21.... 496,434 562,101 715,474 Jan. 24... 151 1.8 , , "2 
; Jan. 28 472,088 560.343 719397 Jan.17.. 1.56 184 242 3.05 3.37 
the corresponding week of 1932 She ‘ , 4 Jan. 10.. 1.65 1.82 2.44 3.07 3.30 
Feb, 4..... 483,192 573,923 719,053 3 163 187 242 299 3.30 
and 233,264 carsless than the same Feb.11.... 501,320 561,535 720,689 Jan. 3... 1. : ; : 
week of 1931. according to the eb: 18--- 514,890 572,265 713,156 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 
; ts .* Feb. 25.... 459,079 535,498 681,221 Dec. 27.. 164 1.95 2.47 3.12 3.26 
American Railway Association. Taw. * ws pri ot pr oo ae 20.. ed ye 2.47 ah 4 
eee eee A y A ec. 13.. 1.69 1.98 2.52 3.11 3 
The total for the week ended yay’ 1g)! 449,712 584,759 741.253 Dec. 6... 1.67 1.99 260 317 3.35 
April 1 was a reduction of 9.2 per Mar. 25... 475,850 561,118 738,880 Nov. 29.. 1.72 2.05 2.61 3.14 3.35 


cent below the corresponding Apr. J..... 494,588 544,961 727,852 Nov. 22.. 1.73 2.07 2.61 3.16 3.82 


week of 1932, while in the preced- 
ing week it was 15.1 per cent. THE DUN & BRADSTREET WEEKLY FOOD INDEX 


Loadings of the different com- 
modities, with comparisons, fol- _ ;., 
low: 

Apr.1, Apr.2, Mar.25, 

1933 1932 1933 
Misc. freight.. 175,324 192,535 161,953 3.00 
Mdse. less car 






Re cance’ 159,236 186,489 154,976 
Grain & prod.. 34,119. 29,176 31,200 w» 
esis Bae 87,650 94,781 90,558 «© 
Forest prod... 17,059 19,186 15,717 250 
DR nents ss 2,654 2,188 2,249 3 naiiaiins 
A) ea tae 3,718 4,408 4,168 0O DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
Livestock .... 14,883 16,203 15,034 © 

2.00 


Total loadings for the first 13 
weeks of this year amounted to 
6,204,267 cars, compared with 7,- 
335,790 cars in the corresponding 1.50 
period last year, a decrease of 15.4 


per cent, and with 9,372,110 cars 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 
in the like 1931 period, areduction 7), yun @ Bradstreet Wholesale Food Price Index stands at $1.62 for the week of April 11. 
of 38.8 per cent. With one exception, this index has climbed steadily from the year’s low on February 28 
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BUILDING IN MARCH 


Preliminary returns from 186 
cities throughout the United 
States for the month of March 
show a total expenditure for 
building permits of $15,733,942. 
This is only slightly under the 
total for the identical cities for 
February, $15,933,279, and com- 
pares with $32,260,814 in March a 
year ago, or a decrease of 51.2 per 
cent. 

The total building expenditure 
for the five boroughs of New York 
City in March was $4,040,707, and 
compares with $6,752,130 in Feb- 
ruary and $6,715,991 in March of 
last year, declines of 40.2 and 38.3 
per cent, respectively. 

The following table gives the 
total value of building permitted 
for at 186 cities for the month of 
March, with comparisons: 


Mar., 1933 Mar., 1932 Feb., 1933 
New Bngland. $1,715,907 $1,997,914 $897,883 
Mid. Atlantic. 5,794,558 10,534,930 8,560,639 
So. Atlantic.. 1,111,646 4,094,155 1,641,104 
East Central.. 1,731,323 3,716,992 1,142,033 
South Central. 992,685 1,824,200 953,767 
West Central. 812,176 1,843,690 401,920 
Mountain .... 258,699 475,587 418,240 
Pacific ...... 3,316,948 7,773,346 1,917,693 


Total U. 8.$15,733,942 $32,260,814 $15,933,279 
New York City 4,040,707 6,715,991 6,752,130 
Outside N.Y.C.$11,693,235 $25,544,823 $9,181,149 

Following will be found the 


monthly building expenditures 


BUILDING PERMIT VALUES 
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Based on preliminary returns, the March building total will show a gain over February. This 
will be the first upturn in this series since November of last year. 


for 215 cities for three years past, 
with the March total estimated on 
the basis of preliminary returns: 





1933 1932 1931 

Tere $17,744,805 $42,429,665 $96,063,912 
er 17,161,943 40,858,938 95,895,959 
Mar. ....*18,386,000 37,676,746 142,107,807 
a, (ov ss. “evan pees 47,741,687 152,029,087 
DG Ants 60" Goeeeacus> 34,566,714 123,632,095 
JUNE 2.00 cesccccce 82,173,221 89,543,442 
I 95S ss sesasacues 27,150,469 101,553,346 
oe Re ice 27,565,795 96,431,866 
ME) Gs'ey: conven wars 30,437,268 79,589,466 
et. ia. Weaaawoes 26,107,428 76,929,109 
TOW. Naeiieix: dame bee es 29,301,309 57,604,868 
nas wage wade es 23,279,690 47,582,316 

PRES. 6. cea cawace $399,288,930 $1,158,963,273 

* Estimated 


UNITED STATES AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
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1931 
Automobile production in February, totalling 106,814 vehicles, showed a decline of 17.9 per cent 
jrom January and of 9 per cent from February a year ago. 


AUTOMOBILE OUTPUT LOWER 


February factory sales of auto- 
mobiles manufactured in the 
United States (including foreign 
assemblies from parts made in the 
United States and reported as 
complete units or vehicles), based 
on data reported to the Bureau of 
the Census, consisted of 106,813 
vehicles, of which 91,340 were 
passenger cars, 15,321 trucks, and 
152 taxicabs, as compared with 
130,114 vehicles in January, 117,- 
418 vehicles in February, 1932, and 
219,940 vehicles in February, 1931. 

For the first two months of this 
year there were 236,928 vehicles 
produced in the United States. 
This is only slightly in excess of 
the 236,762 vehicles produced in 
the corresponding period of 1932. 


United States Automobile Production 
(Cars and Trucks) 





1933 1932 1931 1930 

Jan. ..... 130,114 119,344 171,848 273,221 
Feb. ..... 106,814 117,418 219,940 330,414 
MIRE J jo eaies. “je traa’e.s 118,959 276,405 396,388 
BOE csses “sieaowe 148,326 336,939 444,024 
MAY cciiesie cassie 184,295 817,163 420,027 
JUNE 2.000  sevees 183,106 250,640 334,506 
BG. Sikes eters 109,143 218,490 265,533 
yA eee 90,325 187,197 224,368 
Bent. ..00e sevcce 84,150 140,566 220,649 
Ci; serene “SN eaey 48,702 80,142 154,401 
ey Pee re 59,557. 68,867 136,754 
DOG. 50 6-50 aren gn 107,353 121,541 155,701 

OSS cc02 ceccte's 1,370,678 2,389,738 3,355,986 
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BITUMINOUS COAL PRODUCTION (Daily Average) 
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1929 1930 


Weekly movement of the daily average bituminous output over the past five years. 


1931 


1932 1933 


A steady 


decline is shown over the past three weeks; the April 1 total is the lowest since August 20. 


BITUMINOUS COAL OUTPUT 


Bituminous coal output has been 
falling off steadily for the past 
three weeks. The daily average 
output for the week ended April 
1, as reported by the Bureau of 
Mines, amounted to 832,000 tons. 

Following is given the daily 
average production of bituminous 
coal in tons and by weeks: 


1933 1932 1931 
Apr. 1... 832,000 1,033,000 1,244,000 
Mar, 25.. 845,000 1,210,000 1,252,000 
Mar. 18.. 860,000 1,290,000 1,235,000 
Mar. 11.. 920,000 1,341,000 1,562,000 
Mar. 4... 878,000 962,000 1,284,000 
Feb. 25.. 1,031,000 1,092,000 1,264,000 
Feb. 18.. 1,253,000 1,105,000 1,318,000 
Feb, 11.. 1,289,000 1,104,000 1,369,000 
Feb. 4... 975,000 1,208,000 1,306,000 
Jan, 28... 955,000 1,063,000 1,340,000 
Jan. 21... 1,069,000 1,064,000 1,473,000 
Jan, 14... 1,119,000 1,148,000 1,533,000 
Jan. 7... 1,156,000 1,155,000 1,531,000 


Monthly production of bitumi- 
nous coal in tons as reported by 
the Bureau of Mines, follows: 


1933 1932 1931 
Jan. .. 27,060,000 27,892,000 38,542,000 
Feb. .. 27,134,000 28,013,000 31,408,000 
Mar. .. 23,656,000 32,250,000 33,870,000 
PETE cabinireraai care 20,300,000 28,478,000 
May .. ......... 18,384,000 28,314,000 
POM So ssa cs 17,749,000 29,185,000 
Mca Bie townie eos 17,857,000 29,790,000 
U.S SP erie ear 22,489,000 30,534,000 
Sep. .. ......... 26,314,000 31,919,000 
PE an nse Mes 32,677,000 35,700,000 
PEON ciccris ssn we-aais 30,632,000 30,110,000 
Dec. .. ......... 31,110,000 30,260,000 
PCE RS he ree 305,667,000 378,110,000 
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Anthracite production as _ re- 
ported by the Bureau of Mines is 
presented below in tons: 





CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION 


Crude oil production in the 
United States averaged 2,221,350 
barrels daily for the week ended 
April 8, according to the estimate 
of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, a decrease of 18,400 barrels 
from the 2,239,750 average for the 
preceding week. This drop was 
more than accounted for by Okla- 
homa, which recorded a decline of 
20,850 barrels, reflecting the shut- 
down of many wells there. 

The Institute’s report on the re- 
fining division of the industry re- 
vealed a decrease in the total of 
gasoline stocks on hand. The 
amount on April 8 was placed at 
58,440,000 barrels, compared with 
59,104,000 on April 1. 

The following table shows the 






































1933 1932 1931 ' ; 
Jan. .. 3,807,000 3,897,000 6,157,000 daily average crude oil production 
Feb... 4,275,000 4,019,000 5,391,000 . 
Mar. . 4'503000 4:789,000 4,745,000 for recent weeks: 
Apr... ........ 5,629,000 5,700,000 
May . 3,278,000 5,005,000 1933 1932 1931 
June .. 2,550,000 4,544,000 Apr, 8.. 2,221,000 2,227,000 2,308,000 
July .. 3,021,000 3,954,000 Apr. 1.. 2,240,000 2,154,000 2,252,000 
AUQ. + wee eeeee 3.465,000 4,314,000 Mar. 25.. 2,250,000 2,163,000 2,260,000 
Sep. .. 4,108,000 4,358,000 Mar. 18.. 2,126,000 2,157,000 2,268,000 
Oct. .. 5,234,000 6,551,000 Mar. 11.. 2,116,000 2,146,000 2,191,000 
Nov. . 4,271,000 4,141,000 Mar. 4.. 2,148,000 2,141,000 2,157,000 
Dee. ... 5,089,000 4,671,000 Feb, 25.. 2,193,000 2,141,000 2,101,000 
= Feb. 18.. 2,083,000 2,108,000 2,165,000 
Year .. - 49,350,000 59,531,000 eb. 11.. 2,025,000 2,138,000 2,128,000 
ae Feb. 4.. 2,028,000 2,153,000 2,117,000 
Total output of bituminous coal Jan. 28.. 2,009,000 2,171,000 2,086,000 
: Jan. 21.. 2,015,000 2,162,000 2,111,000 
for week ended April 1 was the 20 14°" 9'911'000 2,198,000 2/094,000 
smallest since August 20, 1932. Jan. 7.. 1,777,000 2,234,000 2,085,000 
CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (Daily Average) 
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1929 


The daily average crude oil output has remained fairly steady, but shutdowns in various 
sections are reflected in the drop of 18,400 barrels in the week ended April 8. 
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HEAVY STOCKS HANDICAP 
THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


The United States con- 
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manufacturing costs and 





sumes approximately 60 
per cent of the world’s 
crude rubber output, and 
of this quantity nearly 80 
per cent goes into the 
manufacture of automobile 
tires and tubes. While the 
absorption of rubber was 
expanding at an average 
rate of over 11 per cent per 
annum between 1920 and 1929, 
when world consumption reached 
790,000 long tons, by 1932 it had 
fallen under 660,000 long tons. 
In the United States, consump- 
tion fell from 470,000 long tons in 
1929 to 313,122 long tons in 1932. 
This total was a drop of 10.3 per 
cent from the consumption figures 
from the record total of 1929. The 
1932 consumption was the smallest 
for any year since 1923. The De- 
cember, 1932, consumption by 
manufacturers in the United 


States of 16,990 long tons was the 


smallest for any month since Feb- 
ruary, 1922. 


Replacement Needs Heavy 


As the output of rubber on the 
6,000,000 acres of tappable trees in 
the Orient in 1932 amounted to 
approximately 715,000 tons, stocks 
of crude rubber on hand and afloat 
showed an almost uninterrupted 
monthly increase last year. By the 
end of January of the current 
year, these stocks reached a record 
high of 428,915 long tons,, while 
consumption fell to 21,661 long 
tons, the lowest record set down 
for any January in the last decade. 

Output of automobiles declined 
about 40 per cent last year from 
the 1931 volume, and the tire 
manufacturing industry suffered 
in proportion. For, production of 
automobile casings in 1932 totalled 
only 40,093,000, as compared with 
48,739,000 in 1931, and 77,944,000 in 
1928, the peak year for the indus- 


tons. 


Crude rubber consumption in January touch- 
ed lowest point for that month in past decade 
at 21,661 long tons, while stocks on hand and 
afloat rose to a record high of 428,915 long 
Reduction in number of tire styles 
expected to help industry. Needed replace- 
ments for 1933 estimated at 60,000,000 tires. 


try. Inventories, however, were 
kept well in hand, standing at 7,- 
644,000 casings at the end of 1932, 
in contrast to 7,775,000 at the close 
of 1931, and 13,624,000 casings on 
December 31, 1928. 

As more tire miles were worn 
out last year than were replaced, 
trade estimates put the replace- 
ment needs alone for 1933 at 60,- 
000,000 tires, if the automobiles 
now on the highways are to be 
provided with the proper safety 
and comfort necessary to motor 
car owners. The mechanical goods 
division of the rubber industry 
has been giving a fairly good ac- 
count of itself, and the revival in 
demand for rubber sundries, 
which came with the turn of the 
new year, has been well sustained. 


Reduction in Tire Styles 


Some of the leading tire manu- 
facturers have injected a new 
policy into the current confused 
situation through the announce- 
ment of a new program whereby 
they have eliminated all but their 
first and second line tires. In ad- 
dition, these products have been 
priced about 10 per cent above the 
quotations of mail-order houses on 
first and second line tires, in con- 
trast to the previous 25 per cent 
spread existing between the manu- 
facturers’ first line tires and those 
of the mail-order houses. 

The elimination of all but two 
lines of tires, it is believed, will 
result in substantial savings in 


will make possible improv- 
ed inventory turnover, as 
it will reduce by approxi- 
mately 35 percent the 
sizes and types of tires re- 
quired under present con- 
ditions, with a correspond- 
ing reduction in inventory 
investment by the manu- 
facturer as well as the 
dealer. It also permits the dealer 
to carry a complete stock in two 
lines, instead of four or more, to 
meet the demand adequately. 

The buyer this year obtains for 
his dollar more than thirty times 
the quantity of rubber that he 
could have bought with the same 
dollar in 1926. The price then was 
slightly above $1 a pound, as com- 
pared with 3%c. a pound at the 
close of 1932. Naturally, this 
rapid decline in the cost of the 
raw material has increased credit 
losses in the retail field, due to the 
fact that dealers have been losing 
on their stocks of merchandise, 
which have been going down in 
value. 


Akron 


Inventory of tires for January, 
1933, was 6,329,417 units, and com- 
pares with 7,165,846 for the same 
month of 1932. Production for 
January, 1933, was 2,769,988 tires 
and for January, 1932, 2,939,702 
units. During the past two months 
production schedules have de- 
creased slightly and on March 7, 
1933, all major companies had re- 
duced labor to a two-day-week 
basis, greatly limiting production, 
as a result of the banking situ- 
ation. 

While this condition was only 
temporary, it is doubted if sched- 
ules will show any great increase 
in the near future, owing to lack 
of a buying market. Total ship- 
ments of tires during January, 
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1933, were 2,602,469, compared 
with 2,995,479 for the same month 
of 1932. 

Several weeks ago the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company lowered 
the price of its second-line tire 10 
per cent, in order to place it on a 
competitive basis with the prod- 
uct handled by mail-order houses. 
The latter immediately reduced 
the price of their tire 5 per cent, 
with the intention of maintaining 
a price difference. 

It now seems that the rest of the 
major companies will decide to 
reduce their prices 15 per cent and 
Firestone 5 per cent, in order to 
eliminate this difference. There 
is no expectation of a price in- 
crease for several months, but it is 
understood that this final decrease 
will end the price war, which has 
been raging during the past year, 
and no further decrease is ex- 
pected after this last adjustment, | 
if it occurs. ° 

The “battle of tens,” retail price 
war discounts, affected only com- 
mercial tires, which make up only 
about 20 per cent of the dollar 
volume of sales, and was compara- 
tively insignificant. This war has 
been completely stopped. 

The announcement of a large 
local company that it will place 
its sales policy on a credit basis, 
sixty to ninety-day terms, instead 
of the strictly cash basis formerly 
adhered to, is regarded as of little 
significance as tire sales have been 
more or less on a credit basis all 
along. Collections continue slow. 

The outlook of the local indus- 
try is very uncertain. With no 
indication of any increased de- 
nrand outside of the usual seasonal 
increase, and no evidence of price 
‘increase in the near future, it is 
doubted if any improvement will 
occur. It appears that during the 
continued stagnation of the indus- 
try weaker concerns will not be 
able to continue operation and will 
be eliminated from competition 
during the coming year. 


Atlanta 


Unit deliveries of rubber goods 
show an increase of 30 to 40 per 
cent, with a monetary increase of 
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World Stocks of Crude Rubber * 


(On Hand or Afloat to the United States) 


At the end of: 1931 1932 1933 

January ..... 265,674 365,094 428,915 
February .... 276,513 373,845  ...... 
pO ere 280,937 yt SS pe 
ME eS cree ce epee SERA... civic 
i SRE re 204.8638 3806684 ...... 
SE eo ve ak 294,957 388,781  ...... 
bo eee 801,695 -388,821  ...... 
AUGSUSE osc es 802,286 808,624 ...... 
September ... 316,744 411,977  ...... 
October ...... 341,883 413,999  ...... 
November .... 369,936 418,875  ...... 
December .... 376,766 426,589 ...... 





* Statistics compiled by Rubber Mahufac- 
turers’ Association. 





25 to 30 per cent, as compared 
with those for the same period last 
year, with the price trend upward, 
due to the increase in quotations 
on the raw material. Collections 
in both wholesale and retail lines 
are fair. 
Baltimore 


This industry is not in a satis- 
factory condition, and current 
trade is slightly under that for the 
corresponding 1932 period. The 
unit turnover for the latter year 
was down 3334 per cent when com- 
pared with the 1931 figures. More- 
over, the average price declined 
last year to the extent of 10 per 


cent, so that the 1932 monetary re- 
turn was only about 60 per cent of 
the figures for the preceding year. 
Very few rubber products are 
fabricated here, as Baltimore pri- 
marily is a distributing center for 
an area lying largely to the south 
and west. 

Orders from industries for 
packings, belting, and tubings, de- 
clined rather sharply last year, but 
sales of rubbers and rubber boots, 
as well as rubber clothing, held up 
fairly well in 1932. Rubber tire 
companies suffered heavy mone- 
tary losses last year, while gross 
sales, in some instances, declined 
from 35 to 40 per cent. There not 
only was a reduced demand for the 
product, but a price war within 
the industry, particularly during 
the closing quarter of the year, 
curtailed profits appreciably. 

Last month, another 5 per cent 
reduction in tire prices became ef- 
fective to meet the recent cut 
made by mail-order houses, but 
simultaneously some manufac- 
turers reported that production 
schedules had been increased to 
the extent of 50 per cent. Quo- 
tations of other rubber products 
have been quite stationary since 
the beginning of the current year. 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER * 
(Thousands of Long Tons) 
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* Based on statistics compiled by the Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Although imports of crude rubber into the United States dropped to 29,822 long tons in January, 
consumption receded to 21,661 long tons, while world stocks of crude rubber on hand or afloat 
to the United States rose to 428,915 tons, the highest total recorded in the last two years. 
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Cleveland 


During the past few months the 
entire rubber industry has been in 
a state of upheaval, with one of 
the characteristic price wars pre- 
vailing. During the period large 
stocks of tires and tubes were 
worked off through jobbing and 
retail outlets at extremely low 
prices. The intensity of the cam- 
paign wore itself out about the 
middle of February, apparently 
due to measures worked out in 
common among the manufacturers 
for self-protection. 

Consequently, the industry was 
in a quiet but fairly stable con- 
dition on the eve of the natioaal 
banking crisis beginning early in 
March. Since then, operations 
have been greatly curtailed, one 
of the chief factors being the 
restricted buying capacity of auto- 
mobile manufacturers in Michi- 
gan, due to the continued uncer- 
tainty prevailing in the banking 
situation. Stocks of merchandise 
are low and every indication 
points to careful inventory con- 
trol and conservative buying of 
crude rubber requirements. 

In sharp contrast to the tire 
business, many manufacturers of 
rubber specialties reported only 
slight losses last year. A few of 
the medium-sized operators in this 
classification showed small earn- 
ings resulting from reduction in 
expenses. 


Dallas 


The principal division of this 
industry, namely, automobile tires, 
is running nearly 50 per cent be- 
hind the dollar volume of the com- 
parative 1932 period. The unit 
volume is about one-third off, the 
difference being due to further 
price declines. The demand is de- 
cidedly in favor of the lower- 
priced tires. 

Price-cutting continues to 
harass and render unsteady both 
the wholesale and retail trades. 
All dealers are unusually cautious 
in extending credit, with the re- 
sult that collections are definitely 
better than they were at this time 
a year ago. 














. % 
U. S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 
(Long Tons) 

Month: 1931 1932 1933 
January ..... 28,557 27,962 21,661 
February .... 28,797 30,011  _—si....s 
i 32,788 fi 
oO Be ees 33,321 BOUOe .-" s8%06 
ON ee 37,817 | ar 
eres 37,916 Sk?) eee 
OS ree 31,937 7 he 9 A 
A 27,586 Rare < “ew ses 
September ... 23,638 rer 
October ...... 22,244 (i) ee 
November .... 22,943 of 2aarese 
December .... 21,409 DE 6 r ase-y a. 

| S468:986 $18,122 ies 

* Statistics compiled by Rubber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

Denver 


Production of rubber goods in 
this district during the first quar- 
ter is running about 50 per cent 
less in volume than during the 
comparative period of 1932. In 
value, the decline ranges from 1 
to 4 per cent. While distribution 
is general, it is the cheaper grades 
of merchandise which are moving 
in the largest volume. 

The general price level con- 
tinues steady at the level main- 
tained during the closing months 
of last year, with a few small in- 
creases registered for a few items 
since March 1. 


Providence 


Inquiry indicates that volume in 
the rubber goods branch of the 
druggists’ sundry lines showed a 
somewhat improved volume dur- 
ing January and February over 
the same months of the previous 
year, with no decided change in 
price trend. Owing to outside 
conditions, early March volume 
was very much restricted, and no 
improvement indicated in collec- 
tions. In commercial and plumb- 
ing supply lines, no improvement 
is noted in volume, owing to un- 
favorable conditions in the build- 
ing industry. Price changes have 
been nominal. 


Toledo 


Three companies in this district 
engaged in the manufacture of 
rubber mats, automobile running- 
board rubbers, and strips report 
that production during the last 





six months has shown a slight in- 
crease over the record of the pre- 
ceding six months, but a decrease 
of about 25 to 30 per cent over the 
figures of a year ago. 


Youngstown 


There has been a further reduc- 
tion in the production of rubber 
goods since the first of the year, 
and total value of output as well 
as the number of units shows a 
moderate shrinkage from the com- 
parative record of 1932. Although 
there has been no change in sell- 
ing terms, there has been a mod- 
erate reduction in prices. 

Collections are a trifle slower, 
both with retailers and whole- 
salers. As yet, there are no indi- 
cations of an immediate better- 
ment, but more optimism is in 
evidence regarding the trend of 
trade during the Spring months. 


Failures at Peak Level 


The unchecked reduction in raw 
material quotations last year, and 
the unmitigated severity of price 
wars was reflected in the insol- 
vency record. Although failures 
have been increasing steadily in 
the distributing division since 
1929, the number reached a peak 
point of 12 in 1932, and the in- 
volved liabilities of $514,800 was 
the highest total that ever has ap- 
peared in the compilation of the 
rubber industry of Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. While the number of 
rubber manufacturers that failed 
in 1932 attained a new high level 
of 14, the defaulted indebtedness 
declined to $923,883 from the rec- 
ord high of $1,952,170 in 1931. 

The complete insolvency record 
of the rubber goods industry since 
1927 shows: 


Manufacturers 
Year Number Liabilities 
WR ow oceans 4 $1,576,900 
BUMS Ses cnes cacaews 6 238,200 
BE. oa aka oe 4 268,000 
aes 4 67,200 
Sa eee 8 1,952,170 
SO aver sins teehee 14 923,883 


Wholesalers and Retailers 


Year Number Liabilities 
BES ie: « Sxese'o areraaliats 11 $133,400 
TDs oie Cag saab ents 9 95,000 
Lo I ee 2 4,600 
Ba do dictate nance 4 50,200 
po Se eee eae 7 212,100 
fae Ae eat eee i 12 514,800 
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During the first three 


STEADY DEMAND 
~ FOR PAPER BOXES 








weighed, loose groceries 





months of the current year 
there has been a steady re- 
covery in the production of 
paper boxes from the un- 
usually low levels which 
persisted during the 
greater part of 1932. In- 
quiries have become more 
numerous since the middle 
of March, attributed to the 
better feeling in distributive chan- 
nels and to the possibility of price 
advances. Prices of boxboard 
materials already are higher, and 
quotations have been withdrawn 
by many concerns, in anticipation 
of an upward movement. 

Long-deferred orders now are 
being placed by manufacturers of 
shoes, clothing, shirts and wear- 
ing apparel. The wide popularity 
of the jig-saw puzzle in recent 
months has kept many of the paper 
box factories at a higher rate of 
activity than otherwise would have 
been possible, in view of the tardi- 
ness with which requirements have 
been covered this Spring. 

The importance of revitalizing 
sales by changing the design and 
color of the paper box, package 
utility, and the effect of printing 
and other packaging essentials on 
the product now are receiving the 
consideration of some of the trade 
organizations, which are trying to 
establish a market research bureau 
to determine packing selection, and 
to promote packages designed for 
household uses after the contents 
will have been consumed. 


Good Sales Builder 


The consideration of the pack- 
age as a positive factor in sales ef- 
fort is of recent growth, and its 
systematic consideration from a 
merchandising viewpoint is a rela- 
tively new feature of sales promo- 
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The recession in sales in this industry far 
less marked than in many others, as the new 
uses for folding boxes and packing cartons 
have done much to sustain volume. Commer- 
cial practice in regard to packing and con- 
tainers has undergone a striking alteration in 
recent years. Beauty and style now uppermost 


tion work. A few years ago, the 
movement began to crystallize 
largely as a means of advertising. 
Before that time packages had re- 
ceived a certain amount of atten- 
tion, but from the standpoint of 
production, however, rather than 
that of merchandising. The pack- 
ages were designed for protection, 
and the merchandising value was 
givert little consideration. 

Even in times of unsatisfactory 
business, the big food companies 
have been able to keep their sales 
within range of former better 
times through the stimulus of new 
products and greater attractive- 
ness of the package. For, the ad- 
vantages of packaged foods do not 
end with the protection of the 
contents from unsanitary contact 
and the preservation of the quality, 
but all the time needed for trim- 
ming and weighing are eliminated, 
enabling the retailer to handle a 
larger volume of business without 
increasing the size of the sales 
force. The wide range of users of 
shipping containers and cartons 
now include manufacturers and 
distributors of food products, 
clothing, automobile accessories, 
tobacco, drugs, glassware, elec- 
trical appliances, radios and even 
small items of furniture. 

Although it is probable that 
there always will be some buyers 
who will insist on personally see- 
ing the food they buy wrapped and 
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are fast becoming a thing 
of the past. In their place 
now appear neat and at- 
tractively garbed packages 
arranged artistically on 
well-carpentered shelving, 
always in full view to at- 
tract the purchasers and 
within ready reach of the 
salesman. Beauty, style, 
and good taste are the plus factors 
in modern business, and always are 
on the profit side of the balance 
sheet. 
Baltimore 


This industry continues in a 
subnormal condition, and there has 
been no appreciable improvement 
since the advent of the current 
year. The 1932 unit turnover 
ranged from 5 to 8 per cent under 
that for the preceding year, and 
the monetary return showed a 
greater contraction, inasmuch as 
prices were about 12 per cent un- 
der the 1931 quotations. 

Baltimore is both a manufactur- 
ing and distributing point and its 
outside territory lies mostly to the 
West and South. During the clos- 
ing month of last year, factories 
were running close to capacity, but 
they are now operating from three 
to four days per week. Mostly set- 
up boxes are produced here, al- 
though some factories manufac- 
ture folding boxes. Owing to a 
lack of standardized sizes, pro- 
ducers carry practically no fab- 
ricated stock and operations are 
governed largely by incoming 
orders. Competition in the in- 
dustry continues to be keen, and 
some outside manufacturers still 
are soliciting persistently local 
business on a cut-rate basis, thus 
reducing margins of profit. 

Currently, boxboard prices 
range from about $28 to $33 per 











ton, the grade mostly used locally 
selling for about $31.25 per ton. 
Most mills are operating on short 
time, and shipments to local manu- 
facturers are not always prompt. 
Crude stocks now in the hands of 
local manufacturers are only 
slightly under normal. 

Collections are slower than they 
were at the corresponding 1932 
period, but the recent bank mora- 
torium is partly accountable for 
the present slowness. Generally 
speaking, returns for the first 
quarter have been only fair and 
under the seasonal level. Nor- 
mally, Easter stimulates trade but, 
owing to the lateness of the festi- 
val this year, there has not yet 
been any very pronounced buying. 
The outlook for the near future 
is rather uncertain, but it is 
thought that trade will improve as 
the Spring season advances. 


Cincinnati 


The jig-saw puzzle craze of re- 
cent months has been a boon to 
the paper box and boxboard in- 
dustry. Present indications are 
that a gradual and continuous im- 
provement will develop with the 
approach of Spring and Easter 
season. During the first two 
months of the current year there 
has been a steady upturn from 
the unusually low levels of ac- 
tivity that existed during the last 
six months of 1932. 

Inquiries have become more 
numerous during the past week, 
attributed to a general feeling of 
optimism and the possibility of 
price advances. Boxboard mate- 
rial already has moved up in price 
and quotations have been with- 
drawn by many concerns, in antic- 
ipation of an upward movement. 
There is every indication that de- 
ferred commitments now are be- 
ing placed, particularly for staple 
lines used for shoes, clothing, 
shirts and wearing apparel. 


Cleveland 


Manufacturers of paper boxes 
have experienced declines in sales 
averaging 25 to 30 per cent from 
the same period of last year. Price 
reductions have occurred in all 


varieties and sizes of standard- 
ized containers, without stimulat- 
ing sales appreciably. Perhaps 
the most active trade has been 
with manufacturers of clothing 
and knitted goods. Normally, rub- 
ber manufacturers are among the 
largest users of merchandise of 
this kind, but buying has latterly 
been restricted. Collections are 
slow in nearly all divisions. 


Denver 


Production of paper boxes in 
this district during the first 
quarter declined from 10 to 18 per 
cent in volume, when compared 
with the figures for the same three 
months of 1932. Value of output 
was off about 10 per cent. De- 
mand has been confined princi- 
pally to standard boxes. 

Prices have been stable thus far 
this year, but mark-ups now are 
being made, and further moder- 
ate advances are expected during 
the next three or fout months. In 
most divisions, collections con- 
tinue poor. Indications now are 
favorable for a gradual improve- 
ment, at least during the first half 
of the year. 


Kansas City 


General comment by the three 
major divisions of the industry, 
namely folding, set-up, and pack- 
ing box manufacturers, shows that 
the tonnage for 1932 was between 
25 and 30 per cent less than for 
the year previous, with dollar vol- 
ume approximately 50 per cent 
less. The current year opened up 
with rather low levels, and did 
not succeed in getting headway 
to any extent by the time the bank- 
ing moratorium and its deterrent 
effects had set in. 

While it is felt that this indus- 
try, in common with others, will 
show some upward swing, no par- 
ticular revival of business has 
started, as yet plants are working 
at short time supplying some 
hand-to-mouth buying, and no 
leads have developed which would 
indicate anything beyond an ordi- 
nary run of business for the near 
future. Collections, in respect to 
current mills, have been satis- 
factory. 

Minneapolis 


During the past year, there has 
appeared to be a progressive “dry- 


OPERATING TIME OF MANUFACTURERS OF CORRUGATED 
AND SOLID FIBER BOXES 
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Dropping to an average of 67 per cent, the monthly operating time ini this industry in 1932 


* touched the lowest point in the past decade, co 


mparing with 78. per cent maintained in 1981. 


Schedules in, October reached the year’s peak at 79 per cent. 
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ing up” of sources which former- 
ly furnished the demand for prod- 
ucts in this line. Not only has 
volume been smaller than for the 
year previously, but continuously 
increasing pressure of competi- 
tion has reduced prices and nar- 
rowed the margin of profit. There 
has been some brightening in the 
outlook during the past two weeks, 
but not much actual increase in 
volume, as yet. 


Philadelphia 


Although conditions are rather 
quiet in the folding paper box in- 
dustry in this district, the feeling 
regarding the course of demand 
during the next few months is 
far more encouraging than it has 
been at any time in the last two 
years. In the set-up division, out- 
put in value and units thus far this 
year is about on a par with the 
record for this same period in 1932. 

Distribution is making the best 
showing in lines not in the cate- 
gory of highly-competitive arti- 
cles. Thus far this year, prices 
have continued firm, and it would 
not be surprising if advances were 
recorded before the Spring sea- 
son will have terminated. Collec- 
tions have been fair with whole- 
salers, but from retailers many 
complaints regarding tardiness 
are being received. The outlook 
is decidedly encouraging, and a 
substantial revival in demand is 
anticipated from now on. 


Syracuse 


The paper box industry about 
Syracuse seems to indicate very 
little change. In all cases, the 
plants appear to be operating on 
part time, mostly on repeat orders, 
the customers being inclined to 
order in small amounts only, with 
the general line of paper con- 
tainers finding regular demand. 

One of the large local paper 
box concerns during the last few 
months has enjoyed a rather in- 
creased volume of business, this 
being entirely due to the fact that 
they started to make jig-saw 
puzzles. For a time, they were 
unable to take care of orders, and 
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had to sublet part of the box busi- 
ness to another local plant. How- 
ever, business during March was 
considerably off, attributed large- 
ly to the bank holiday. 

A manufacturer of corrugated 
boxes reported a production in- 
crease in 1932 of about 15 per cent 
over that of the year preceding, 
although January and February 
indicated a slight recession over 
the previous months. Collections 
generally are reported as fair. 
Prices are fairly steady, although 
considerable price-cutting con- 
tinues. 

During the last week or so, in- 
quiries have been coming in for 
quotations in larger number than 
during any previous period for a 
long time, but local plants report 
no increase in unfilled orders, or 
prospects of any increased vol- 
ume, outside of the expected mod- 
erate gain in demand for lines 
used by the retail garment in- 
dustry. 


Toledo 


Four local manufacturing com- 

panies report that production has 
been only moderate, with values 
showing a slight decrease over 
those of one year ago. Distribu- 
tion is largely for food products. 
Current prices are reported to 
have increased slightly, in two in- 
stances, while one reports about a 
5 per cent decrease; this is in the 
rougher grade boxes. 
. All companies report that col- 
lections have been slow. Indica- 
tions for future expansion have 
improved, and more confidence 
was shown by all interviewed. It 
appears that since the bank holi- 
day business has been on the up- 
trend, and production is expected 
to increase almost immediately. 

Competition still is rampant in 
the industry, and margins of profit 
are narrow; but, as operating costs 
have been reduced and other econ- 
omies have been adopted, manufac- 
turers now really are better pre- 
pared to cope with the changed 
conditions than they were a year 
ago. Inventories of raw materials 
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are lighter than in many years, and 
there is very little made-up stock 
on hand, as production is being 
governed largely by booked 
orders. 

The present outlook, therefore, 
following economies now in effect, 
points to a healthier underlying 
condition than at this time in 1932. 
The approaching canning season 
is expected to account for a large 
percentage of corrugated box con- 
sumption, and low inventories un- 
doubtedly will encourage some 
forward buying. In fact, Fall 
bookings in the shipping and set- 
up box division are showing a 
little stronger, due to the unex- 
pectedly large orders from the 
brewing industry. 

As a whole, manufacturers are 
quite cheerful regarding the fu- 
ture. It seems to be the general 
opinion that the bottom of both 
production and prices has been 
reached and that a more favorable 
market will prevail in the near 
future, which will bring with it an 
increase in both categories. 


Failures Rise 


The continuously increasing 
pressure of competition reduced 
prices to such a low level last year 
that margins of profit were elimi- 
nated in many instances. Asa re- 
sult, credit losses increased by a 
wide percentage and failures 
among paper box manufacturers 
were nearly six times larger than 
the 1931 number, while the de- 
faulted indebtedness almost 
doubled. 

The complete insolvency record 
since 1928, as compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Paper Box Manufacturers 


Year Number Liabilities 
eed 8 $70,200 
eek tas 5 69,500 
51 Die eR Sie at 3 66,600 
. eae 6 476,401 
oe 35 916,444 





MENS CLOTHING TRADE 
SLOW TO ADVANCE 


For the first time this 





in sales totals. Current 





Spring, the orders receiv- 
ed by manufacturers and 
wholesalers during the 
closing weeks of March 
were sufficiently large to 
indicate that the total 
business for the current 
season will be of sizable 
volume. While a portion 
of the business has been 
lost entirely, the steady stream of 
orders received at the close of the 
first quarter insured good-sized 
shipments well through the Easter 
season. 

Although buying of Spring 
clothing in both the manufactur- 
ing and wholesale divisions was 
unusually slow in developing this 
year, there is more hopefulness 
expressed in the outlook than at 
any time in the last three years. 
As most manufacturers have made 
drastic retrenchments, and bud- 
gets of many of the large firms 
have been balanced, general con- 
ditions indicate more profitable 
operations this year than the state- 
ments of 1932 indicated. 

Stocks are not excessive, as the 
reduced purchasing power is 
counterbalanced by the continued 
decline in the number of men’s 
and boys’ suits cut, which dropped 
from 21,153,000 in 1931 to 16,630,- 
000 in 1932, a decrease of 21.3 per 
cent. Production during the first 
three months of the current year 
was only slightly smaller than the 
total for the same three months of 
1932, but nearly 50 per cent less 
than the output of the peak years 
of 1925 to 1928. Employment has 
been about at the same level as 
during the corresponding 1932 
period, but the average weekly 
wage was lower. 

Special reduction sales held 
during the first quarter to stimu- 
late the movement of merchandise 
did not meet with a uniformly 


Sizable volume of Spring trade expected by 
men’s clothing trade, due to sharp increase 
in demand during closing weeks of March. 
No excessive stocks on hand, as number of 
suits cut decreased steadily during 1932. 
Prices in all divisions low. Insolvencies rise 
to the highest point in the trade’s history. 


liberal response on the part of the 
public, and the volume of sales 
was a disappointment. Moreover, 


the banking holiday slackened | 


business, and trade in rural com- 
munities still is unexpectedly 
quiet, because banks in the smaller 
towns either are not open or are 
functioning under heavy restric- 
tions. 


Retail Sales Slow 


Sales of youths’ and boys’ cloth- 
ing are under the seasonal level, 
and wearables for kiddies also are 
dragging. Not only have weather 
conditions retarded sales this 
Spring, but the unemployment 
situation undoubtedly has been a 
potent contributing factor to the 
restricted demand. The new drape 
styles, in form-fitting sport-type 
coats, are popular, with preference 
leaning strongly to light colors. 
Flannel suits in striped and plain 
effects are being favored, and 
double-breasted polo designs con- 
tinue to lead in the topcoat de- 
partment. 

Prices are substantially lower 
than last year’s, the drop in some 
cases being as much as 35 to 40 per 
cent. General indications are, 
however, that the bottom has been 
reached and that an upward trend 
will start shortly. During the last 
month or so, the price level has 
fluctuated within narrow limits, as 
the trade generally is convinced 
that further mark-downs will not 
result in a corresponding increase 


quotations, in many in- 
stances, are at the lowest 
level in the history of the 
industry. 

Due to closer super- 
vision of credit by both 
wholesalers and retailers, 
collections have been satis- 
factory in comparison 
with sales. It should be 
pointed out that stocks of the 
leading retailers, as well as the 
smaller stores throughout the 
country are at a low level, and if 
any unexpected rush of business 
develops within the next few 
weeks, there may be difficulty in 
presenting the customers a com- 
plete selection of the popular 
styles of clothing. 


Baltimore 


Conditions in the local clothing 
trade are not satisfactory, and cur- 
rent volume does not compare 
favorably with the turnover at the 
corresponding 1932 period. The 
weather is an important factor in 
this industry, and the continued 
low temperatures have been a 
drawback to the movement of 
Spring merchandise, although the 
approach of Easter normally stim- 
ulates trade. 

During the last quarter of 1932, 
men’s clothing factories were run- 
ning on a 100 per cent basis, be- 
cause wholesalers and retailers de- 


‘ferred their Fall purchases and 


concentrated their buying within 
a comparatively short period of 
time, and then requested imme- 
diate delivery. This condition 
overtaxed manufacturers, who 
found it difficult to meet the con- 
centrated demand. During the 
first quarter of this year, there has 
been a noticeable relaxation, and 
buying for Spring requirements 
is backward. It seems likely that 
last Fall’s experience will be re- 
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peated and that the bulk of pur- 
chases for Spring requirerfiénts 
will be deferred until the last 
moment. At present, manufac- 
turers are operating substantially 
under rated capacity and the raw 
material markets are unsettled. 

Clothing manufacturing is one 
of Baltimore’s leading industries, 
but the bulk of the output is con- 
fined to a comparatively few large 
manufacturers, who have been ex- 
periencing labor difficulties. 
There is no lack of help but it is 
claimed that current wages are un- 
usually low and efforts to readjust 
the wage-scale have thus far not 
been successful. 

The outlook for the immediate 
future lacks clarification. It is 
confidently anticipated, however, 
that Easter business will be better 
than it was a year ago, because in- 
ventories are low and any sus- 
tained demand in the retail field 
will be reflected in wholesale 
movement and increased factory 
output. 


Boston 


Prices quoted by wholesalers of 
clothing are about the same as last 
Fall, or about 10 to 15 per cent less 
than they were in the Spring of 
1932. Volume is down 20 to 33% 
per cent, compared with that of 
last year, with the majority of 
houses, due to slower business and 
the two weeks’ stagnation caused 
by the bank holiday, which also 
slowed up collections. 

Demand is strong for suits 
priced at $12.50 to $17.50, with 
those marked at $13.50 and $14.50, 
with two pairs of trousers, the 
most popular sellers. The fastest- 
moving topcoats range in price 
from $8.50 to $10. 

Traders are extremely cautious 
as regards credit, on account of 
the uncertainty felt about the 
country bank situation. While 
pessimism prevails at present re- 
garding Spring business, a decided 
hopeful sentiment is quite gen- 
erally expressed for Fall trade. 


Cincinnati 


While orders for Spring re- 
quirements were placed conserva- 
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Men’s and Boys’ Suits Cut 





Year 1930 1931 1932 
January .. 2,533,000 1,923,000 1,693,000 
February . 2,488,000. 2,231,000 1,736,000 
March .... 2,462,000 2,502,000 2,114,000 
April ..... 2,095,000 2,005,000 1,273,000 
| Sear 2,024,000 1,808,000 1,074,000 
June ..... 1,922,000 1,714,000 46,00 
A eee 2,047,000 1,897,000 974,000 
August ... 2,111,000 1,979,000 1,480,000 
September . 1,786,000 47,000 1,734,000 
October ... 1,485,000 1,286,000 1,565,000 
November . 1,131,000 954,000 964,000 
December . 1,357,000 1,207,000 1,077,000 

Total .. 23,391,000 21,153,000 16,630,000 





tively this year, inventories are 
subnormal, in many instances, and 
a strong upswing in sales may dis- 
close a shortage in some of the 
popular sizes. Reordering by 
mail, for fill-in needs, has not 
reached expectations, attributed 
by manufacturers to the banking 
holiday, but this condition is 
clearing up rapidly now. The 
lateness of Easter doubtless will 
provide enough time to permit the 
receipt of belated orders in suffi- 
cient volume to round out the sea- 
son on a basis comparing favor- 
ably with that of last year. 

The price trend, which has been 
downward for some time, recently 


has strengthened. No immediate 
changes of importance, however, 
are anticipated. Houses selling 
popular-priced men’s clothing 
direct to the wearer have expe- 
rienced considerable sales resist- 
ance from industrial sections. In- 
stallment sales also have declined. 
The new drape styles, in form- 
fitting sport-type coats, are be- 
coming popular, with a tendency 
toward light colors for Spring 
wear. 
Denver 


The production of clothing in 
this district during the first quar- 
ter declined 10 to 30 per cent, com- 
pared with the total for the same 
months in 1932, while value of out- 
put dropped 15 to 25 per cent. 
Current distribution is confined 
almost exclusively to popular- 
priced merchandise. 

As a whole, prices have been 
stable during the last thirty days, 
with an increase of 5 to 10 per cent 
expected during the next month. 
Collections are slower than they 
were at this time last year. The 
trend of sales during the balance 
of the year will be dependent al- 
most entirely on the employment 
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DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc 











Feb. Mar. Apr. May 


June 


July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


With the exception of September and October, the number of men’s and boys’ suits cut each 


month in 1932 was less than that for the comparative month of 1931. 


In June, the output 


dropped to 946000, which was under the previous low point for the industry, established in 
November, 1931. 
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situation and the position of the 
farmer in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion. Both are in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition at this time. 


Kansas City 


The principal distribution of 
men’s clothing in this district is 
that of ready-made garments. 
During January and February, the 
demand was fairly good for sea- 
sonable merchandise in the 
cheaper grades. The banking 
holiday, and the tightening of 
general business conditions dur- 
ing March, however, caused a re- 
cession. A more optimistic out- 
look has been in evidence since 
April 1, with normal business 
functions easing somewhat, and 
warmer weather approaching. The 
principal distributors and retail- 
ers are expecting to move a fair 
quantity of merchandise. 


Philadelphia 


After most of the bank difficul- 
ties were straightened out, demand 
for clothing in this district in- 
creased sharply. While much of 
the Spring business has been lost, 
it now appears that the total for 
the season will make a favorable 
comparison with last year’s show- 
ing for the same period. Most 
branches of the trade look for a 
continuance of the present good 
demand, and take a more favorable 
attitude toward the future than 
at any period in the last three 
years. 

While the general price level is 
lower than it was last Spring, 
downward revisions have been 
few during the last thirty days. 
The collection average continues 
slow, with many complaints of 
tardiness being received from in- 
stallment houses. 


Rochester 


This city is regarded as one of 
the leading centers for the manu- 
facture of men’s high-grade cloth- 
ing, and the industry at this time 
presents a somewhat erratic con- 
dition. Employment within the 
industry during March compared 
very favorably with that for the 
corresponding month of 1932, 








Manufacturers of Men’s and Boys’ 
Clothing 


(Regular Factories and Contract Shops) 


Number of Value of 
Year Establishments Production 
TREO. naan owse 4,024 $1,016,621,705 
BOO a asec sinters 3,491 946,246,140 
BOE oii sewers 3,562 932,181,718 
1 ee 3,691 901,104,205 
CU a Sree er 2,945 513,792,173 
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probably a little better, but it was 
off 20 to 25 per cent, when com- 
pared to the record for 1925 to 
1928. Wages, however, reflect a 
more uneven trend. Average 
weekly earnings during March of 
1932 were $17.65, as compared with 
$15.94 for March this year. 

The total volume of output is 
somewhat lower than for the cor- 
responding month of 1932 and 
represents only about 50 per cent 
of the volume during the peak 
production in the years of 1925 to 
1928, during which time total 
value of production reached ap- 
proximately $55,000,000 per an- 
num. Unit prices have declined 
and now are at their lowest level. 
The opinion predominates that the 
bottom has been reached, and that 
an upward trend will commence 
shortly. 

Collections during the past six 
months have been reported as 
satisfactory, with an improvement 
over the first part of 1932, but 
since the bank holiday collections 
have been slower, due primarily to 
the large number of banks that 
have not opened to date. A gen- 
eral feeling of optimism is preva- 
lent in the industry. With the 
wholesale retrenchments that have 
been made, and with the budgets 
of many of the large manufac- 
turers balanced, the general out- 
look is better than it has been at 
any time in the last three years. 


St. Louis 


A recent survey of the clothing 
trade in this district indicates that 
conditions are open to some im- 
provement. However, a decidedly 
optimistic feeling is reported to 
prevail in this line. Most manu- 





facturers and wholesalers report a 
decrease in dollar volume of ap- 
proximately 18 to 23 per cent, as 
compared with that for the same 
period in 1932. Unit sales, on the 
other hand, are indicated to have 
increased slightly. Large whole- 
salers report that the unusually 
mild weather, which prevailed 
during the past season, resulted in 
the inability to market heavy- 
weight clothing. 

The retail clothing concerns in- 
dicate a substantially lower vol- 
ume, due to unemployment and 
generally unfavorable economic 
conditions. Local retailers in this 
line report a decline in the 1933 
dollar volume of about 25 per cent, 
as compared with that of last year, 
while unit sales are reported to 
have held about even. 


Failures Reach Peak 


Although insolvencies in the 
clothing industry reached record 
proportions in 1931, last year they 
touched the highest total that ever 
has appeared in the compilation of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. This was 
true of both the manufacturing 
and distributing divisions. 

For, the number of manufac- 
turers of clothing, and wholesalers 
and retailers of clothing and fur- 
nishings that failed in 1932 total- 
led 4,520, as compared with 3,762 
in 1931, while the involved liabil- 
ities in 1932 amounted to $80,487,- 
079, against $61,789,633 in 1931. 
This was a gain of 16.8 per cent 
in the number of failures, and an 
increase of 19.5 per cent in the de- 
faulted indebtedness. 

The complete insolvency record 
since 1928, as compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., shows: 


Manufacturers of Clothing 


Year Number Liabilities 
BMS s rasexs ia. ook 6. 0to 557 $10,337,439 
SE are ene eae 500 7,987,527 
OD ois a ae aie aveieitie 579 16,392,475 
POMS 5 5. Scene wees 707 14,624,818 
BOG ses sa eas 840 23,298,941 


Wholesalers and Retailers of Clothing 
and Furnishings 


Year Number Liabilities 
BOG s ko 49 s,016's ate 2,324 $27,891,578 
ORO sai. ocese levers 1,983 25,955,443 
MEO pire Sid sivisiesacere 2,819 85,292,301 
ROBE vie sip iowa bee 3,055 47,164,815 
TRESS Koad 80h ae eth 3,680 57,188,188 
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FARM RELIEF MEASURES AWAITED 
TO REVIVE EQUIPMENT SALES 


Although there has been 





must be a permanent reha- 





a slight but definitely up- 
ward trend in the volume 
of sales of farm equipment 
during the last few weeks, 
the demand has been al- 
most exclusively for re- 
placements for tractors and 
machinery, horse-drawn 
tillage implements, and 
pneumatic tire-equipped 
wagon trailers for motor-trucks. 
Because there was such an unusu- 
ally large number of repossessions 
of power machinery last year, there 
is almost no interest in this divi- 
sion now, and only half-hearted 
efforts are being made to effect 
sales as long as prevailing condi- 
tions continue. 

Most of the farm equipment 
manufacturers suffered less reduc- 
tion in the 1932 volume than they 
did in that of 1931, despite the col- 
lection losses, unrealized amount 
of outstanding receivables, inven- 
tory adjustments, and shrinkage in 
trade volume. The value of output 
of farm equipment, including at- 
tachments and parts, in 1932 drop- 
ped somewhat less than 47 per cent 
from the 1931 total, in contrast 
with a reduction of 58.5 per cent in 
the comparison of the 1931 output 
with that of 1930. 

In the latter year, value of pro- 
duction declined to $505,717,023 
from $606,621,812 in 1929. From the 
$214,390,792 recorded in 1931, the 
estimated value of production in 
1932 receded to $113,000,000, the 
lowest point that has been touched 
in more than a decade. 

Since 1928, the price of farm 
products has dropped on an aver- 
age of 60 per cent, whereas the 
things which farmers buy have 
dropped only 29 per cent, as a 
whole. The gross farm income in 
1932, however, shrank only 24.6 per 
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With their annual average income reduced 
from $887 in 1929 to $350 in 1932, farmers 
have been forced to postpone their proposed 
purchases of machinery and equipment, while 
manufacturers have found it necessary to 
make further curtailment in output. Revival 
of demand dependent on higher crop prices. 


cent, as compared with a decline 
of 26.0 per cent in 1931, and a drop 
of 21.3 per cent in 1930. Gross farm 
income during the last four years, 
as compiled by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, was: 


Year Gross Income 

jt ee $11,950,000,000 
U2) Neri See 9,403,000,000 
pL) eae ae 6,955,000,000 
V0 7 ares 5,240,000,000 


Farmers’ taxes since 1913 have 
increased 250 per cent, and in 1932 
taxes absorbed 47.2 per cent of the 
money which the farmer had left 
after the payment of other essen- 
tial expenses. The present mort- 
gage burden of the farmers is 
placed at $8,500,000,000. About 58 
per cent of the farms in the United 
States are free from mortgage, and 
of the farms on which mortgages 
are held, fully 60 per cent are lo- 
cated in the twelve North Central 
States. New York and New Eng- 
land have a lower percentage of 
mortgaged farms than any other 
sections of the country. 

Under such circumstances, the 
imperative need of some form of 
farm relief is evident. With the 
virtual disappearance of their net 
income, the agrarians have been 
out of the market for manufactured 
goods. It is necessary to bring 
farm prices into alignment with 
the general price level through 
governmental intervention. There 
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bilitation of agriculture, 
including “a readjustment 
of taxes, interest, and 
debts. The general opinion 
is that at least partial gov- 
ernmental control of farm 
production eventually will 
be beneficial. 

Stocks in all hands from 
consumers to manufactur- 
ers are extremely light, and should 
there be even a fairly profitable 
price for the major crops this year, 
distributors predict that there 
would be a heavy demand for im- 
plements. They are, however, 
showing no inclination to increase 
stocks in preparation of such a 
demand. 

Prices have undergone no radical 
change, and no advances are antic- 
ipated in the near future, unless 
there be a considerable betterment 
in commodity prices. While all 
manufacturers and distributors are 
hopeful of a good year, prospects 
will be contingent on higher prices 
for staple farm crops. 


Baltimore 


For the past few years, the farm- 
ers in this district have been re- 
vamping their old equipment and 
have been purchasing no new ma- 
chinery. This accounts for the 
present stagnation of the agricul- 
tural implement business. Minor 
equipment, such as truck garden 
tools also are inactive. 

In 1932, farmers purchased less 
than 50 per cent of normal sup- 
plies of fertilizer, although prices 
had declined about 33% per cent, 
and there has been no appreciable 
improvement thus far in 1933. 
Seed sales to farmers this Spring 
are about 20 per cent under the 
volume of a year ago; other farm 
supplies of a miscellaneous char- 








acter are dragging, and there are 
no prospects of improvement until 
agriculture has been granted some 
relief. The farmer has no money 
with which to pay the indebted- 
ness which is overwhelming him, 
so that purchases of manufactured 
products and other supplies are 
practically reduced to nothing. 


Birmingham 


Distributors of farm equipment 
report no favorable change in sales 
during the past twelve months. 
Volume in this line has been in- 
creasingly light throughout the 
current year, and there have been 
few signs of a revival during the 
past thirty days. Sales of farm 
equipment range from 10 to 20 per 
cent less than for the correspond- 
ing period of 1932, and the present 
demand is confined almost exclu- 
sively to small essential equipment 
for replacement purposes. 

Collections continue very poor, 
with substantial indebtedness un- 
liquidated from previous seasons. 
The future outlook is dependent 
entirely upon conditions affecting 
the value of farm products, and the 
present outlook for any material 
betterment of these conditions is 
not promising at present. 


Canton, Ohio 


The best-selling items in this ter- 
ritory are tillage tools, cultivators, 
and the various types of soil pul- 
verizers, harvesting machines, and 
grain binders. Prices are around 
15 per cent lower than they were 
in 1932, although some manufac- 
turers are agreeing to accept corn 
at a guaranteed price. 

Collections, both in the whole- 
sale and retail branches have been 
sluggish. In view of the many in- 
quiries received by dealers in this 
district, prospects for increased 
sales over the 1932 record appear 
to be good, especially since bank 
deposits are being released grad- 
ually. 


Cleveland 
This district has few manufac- 
turing concerns producing heavy 


farming equipment, but most 
manufacturers throughout the 


country buy steel products used in 
production here. Demand for basic 
material has fallen to low levels, 
despite the price concessions 
offered. 

The production of light garden 
tools and similar equipment, in 
which lines the Cleveland district 
is an important factor, is much be- 
low normal. Most manufacturers 
now are controlling inventories, 
curtailing buying and reducing 
operating expenses. All during 
March, normally the peak sales 
season, buyers were restricting 
purchases because of the national 
banking crisis. 


Denver 


The value of farm equipment 
produced in this territory during 
the first quarter of the current year 
is about 10 per cent lower than it 
was a year ago. In the number of 
units sold, the decline ranged from 
25 to 35 per cent. While distribu- 
tion has been general, it has been 
confined largely to replacement 
parts. 

Prices have been fairly stable 
for more than a year, and no 
changes are anticipated in the near 


are within 1 per cent of last year’s 
figures. The outlook in the Rocky 
Mountain district is favorable 
from a price standpoint for corn, 
beans, and wheat. 


Kansas City 


Sales and collections in the farm 
equipment trade during the Win- 
ter months were nominal. About 
the time some activity would have 
started came the news of bank 
closings, which put a temporary 
damper on activities. There had 
been practically no business 
booked for carload orders, but 
since the reopening of banks, there 
has been a fair movement in less 
than carload lots, made up prin- 
cipally of the smaller machines, 
tools, and repair parts. 

Harness and horse-driven equip- 
ment have shown a little more than 
the usual activity. In the larger 
items, such as tractors, for in- 
stance, there have been a few sales, 
but mostly for cash. 


Los Angeles 


The sale of farm equipment in 
Southern California is about 40 
per cent lower, compared with the 
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From the $214,390,792 recorded in 1931, the estimated. value of production in 1932 receded to 


$113,900,000, the lowest point touched in more than a decade. 


The decline, however, was only 


46 per cent, as compared with 58.5 per cent in 1931. 
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lead in demand of all farm imple- 
ments. There is a noticeable in- 
crease in cash sales and for this 
reason most dealers are not carry- 
ing large amounts in receivables. 
While all manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are hopeful of a good 
year, prospects will be contingent 
upon better prices for staple farm 
crops. 
Memphis 

Because of the restricted buying 
power and little basis for an early 
improvement, purchases of farm 
implements continue at low ebb. 
There is, however, from some 
localities, a little better business 
than last year at this time. 

This applies particularly to sec- 
tions which had a fair return from 
last year’s early fruit and vegetable 
crops, but sales consist entirely of 
replacements. There is urgent 
need of the latter in the entire ter- 
ritory, but cash and credit limita- 
tions curtail buying. 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 


These cities form an important 
manufacturing and distributing 
center for farm implements, barn 
and other farm equipment. The 
business has been at an extremely 
low ebb this past year, sales being 
confined almost exclusively to 
small items, largely parts. 

Recently, there has been a slight 
but definitely upward trend in the 
volume of sales. Encouragement 
is being derived moreover, from 
the greatly increased number of 
requests for catalogues, and price 
quotations. Correspondence re- 
ceived indicates a growing impres- 
sion that failure to purchase or 
rehabilitate equipment at present 
price-levels may prove to be a lost 
opportunity. 

This feeling gives encourage- 
ment both to dealers and con- 
sumers that there may be favorable 
psychological if not economic 
benefits to be derived from pend- 
ing farm legislation. Credit ex- 
tension is being carefully guarded 
and collections, as a result, are 
quite satisfactory. 
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Omaha 


Business in the distribution of 
farm equipment continues quiet. 
Sales are about 20 to 25 per cent of 
what might be termed normal, and 
for the immediate future there is 
little chance of improvement. 
Based over a period of months 
these conditions might change 
provided that there is a sufficient 
increase in the prices of the basic 
farm commodities. 

There is a fair carry-over of 
wheat in the farmers’ hands, es- 
pecially in the eastern and central 
sections of Nebraska, while all of 
the State and Western Iowa show 
large stocks of corn still in the 
farmers’ hands. The mood of the 
farmer is not to buy anything, and 
it will take a marked change in 
prices before the average farmer 
is in a more receptive frame of 
mind. 


Philadelphia 


Comparatively few agricultural 
implements have been sold in this 
district during the first quarter of 
the current year, most of the sales 
having been confined to parts for 
machinery already in use. Prices 
have been reduced from 10 to 25 
per cent. Collections are slow, 
and doubtless will continue so un- 
til the farmer is able to secure a 
reasonable profit for his products. 

The outlook just now is optimis- 
tic, being aided materially by the 
Spring season, which always buoys 
the hopes of the farmers. Besides, 
the helpful attitude which the 
leaders at Washington have taken 
toward the farmers gives promise 
that the current year may bring 
relief from some of the handicaps 
which have been retarding the 
farmer’s progress during the last 
few years. 


St. Paul 


Factory production of farm 
equipment continues about 70 per 
cent below the old normal basis. 
During the first quarter of this 
year, however, sales have shown 
an increase of about 5 per cent for 
horse-drawn tillage implements 
and pneumatic tire-equipped 
wagon trailers for motor-trucks. 
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The market is quite free of dis- 
tress merchandise and notwith- 
standing the reduced purchasing 
power of the agriculturists, buying 
of necessary equipment long has 
been delayed and moderate sales 
improvement is expected during 
the next few months. Hope also 
seems to be entertained quite gen- 
erally that at least partial national 
control of farm production eventu- 
ally will be beneficial. 

Special discounts for cash trans- 
actions have resulted in many sales 
being consummated on that basis. 
Contract and open account collec- 
tions are from draggy to very slow. 


Failure Trend Downward 


Although collections in agricul- 
tural districts continue poor, and 
many implement dealers are carry- 
ing frozen assets in the form of 
uncollectible receivables, there 
was an encouraging improvement 
in the insolvency trend last year, 
according to the records of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. The decrease in 
the number of failures was only 9, 
the total of 43 contrasting with 52 
in 1931, but the defaulted indebted- 
ness dropped 46.0 per cent, the in- 
volved liabilities of failures in 
1932 declining to $1,428,792 from 
the record high for the farm equip- 
ment industry of $2,646,567, which 
was set down in 1931. 

The complete exhibit since 1927, 
including the first quarter of 1933, 
shows: 


Manufacturers 
Year Number Liabilities 
1 1 / Senne aoe 1 $100,000 
LU 70: ee aes y 204,500 
Ge co 2, ae, se eee 
es es 3 172,100 
5) ee 5 2,026,979 
Res 8 388,632 
LO S'S Ea ae aha 4 83,704 
Distributors 
Year Number Liabilities 
1. | aa ese 34 $377,368 
WOGeee. 11 350,616 
i) SE one 12 193,600 
1 USE rs 24 561,200 
BOMB Ass cctcancives 47 619,588 
1: EES 35 1,040,160 
1 see 12 228,291 


(*) January to March, inclusive. 





DAILY COMMODITY INDEX AT 
HIGH POINT FOR YEAR 


The Dun & Bradstreet Daily 
Commodity Price Index of 30 
basic commodities touched the 
highest point for the current year 
on April 5, when it reached 73.83. 
This was a rise of 5.97 points from 
the low record for the year, which 
was established on January 20. 
When compared with the corre- 
sponding day of 1932, the decline 
was only 3.56 points. 

The advance of the Index on 
April 5 was due to the higher quo- 
tations registered for hogs, steers, 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, butter, 
sugar, cotton, tin, silver, pig iron 
and gasoline. 


1933 1932 
Jan. 30 68.54 Feb. 1 81.38 
Jan. 31 68.48 Feb. 2 81.50 
Feb. 1 68.11 Feb. 3 81.04 
Feb. 2 68.37 Feb. 4 81.04 
Feb. 3 67.91 Feb. 5 79.99 
Feb. 4 68.00 Feb. 6 179.72 
Feb. 6 68.52 Feb. 8 80.27 
Feb. 7 68.94 Feb. 9 79.95 
Feb. 8 70.13 Feb. 10 79.90 
Feb. 9 69.76 Feb. 11 79.88 
Feb. 10 69.53 Feb. 12 Holiday 
Feb. 11 69.50 Feb. 13 80.85 
Feb. 13 Holiday Feb. 15 80.73 
Feb. 14 68.99 Feb. 16 81.39 
Feb. 15 68.83 Feb. 17 80.95 
Feb. 16 68.69 Feb. 18 81.02 
Feb. 17 68.92 Feb. 19 80.88 
Feb. 18 68.90 Feb. 20 80.74 
Feb. 20 68.85 Feb. 22 Holiday 
Feb. 21 68.98 Feb. 23 80.74 
Feb. 22 Holiday Feb. 24 81.14 
Feb. 23 68.74 eb. 25 80.90 
Feb. 24 69.00 Feb. 26 80.56 
Feb. 25 68.62 Feb. 27 80.16 
Feb. 27 68.32 Feb. 28 81.38 
Feb. 28 68.34 Mar. 1 80.92 
Mar. 1 68.51 Mar. 2 81.46 
Mar. 2 68.29 Mar. 3 80.55 
Mar. 3 69.10 Mar. 4 80.34 
Mar. 4 Holiday Mar. 5 80.36 
Mar. 6 Holiday Mar. 7 81.47 
Mar. 7 Holiday Mar. 8 81.35 
Mar. 8 Holiday Mar. 9 81.94 
Mar. 9 Holiday Mar. 10 81.22 
Mar.10 Holiday Mar. 11 80.68 
Mar.11 Holiday Mar. 12 80.50 
Mar.13 Holiday Mar. 14 80.96 
Mar.14 Holiday Mar. 15 80.50 
Mar.15 Holiday Mar. 16 80.93 
Mar.16 72.82 Mar.17 80.76 
Mar.17 72.41 Mar.18 79.61 
Mar. 18 72.29 Mar.19 178.64 
Mar. 20 172.24 Mar. 21 79.08 
Mar. 21 71.97 Mar. 22 179.65 
Mar. 22 71.22 Mar. 23 78.63 
Mar. 23 71.76 Mar. 24 177.92 
Mar. 24 72.09 Mar. 25 177.86 
Mar. 25 72.25 Mar. 26 177.96 
Mar. 27 71.70 Mar. 28 177.85 
Mar. 28 71.79 Mar. 29 176.81 
Mar. 29 71.70 Mar. 30 77.15 
Mar. 30 71.71 Mar. 31 177.25 
Mar. 31 71.80 Apr. 1 77.59 
Apr. 1 72.03 Apr. 2 177.42 
Apr. 3 72.17 Apr. 4 78.48 
Apr. 4 172.56 Apr. 5 177.84 
Apr. 5 73.83 Apr. 6 177.40 


WHEAT AND CORN EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat (including 
flour as wheat) from United States 
and Canadian ports, as reported to 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., for the 
week ended April 8, totalled 2,- 
391,651 bushels, as compared with 
2,491,520 bushels last week and 
6,366,403 bushels in the corre- 
sponding week of last year. For 
the season, July 1 to date, wheat 
exports amounted to 224,961,165 
bushels, as against 230,814,198 
bushels for the same period a year 
ago. 

Corn exports for this week were 
4,000 bushels, compared with 
38,000 bushels in the preceding 
week, and 102,672 bushels a year 
ago. For the season corn exports 
totalled 4,888,742 bushels, while 
for the same period of last year 
they were 395,026 bushels. 











PROFITS 


can no longer be ‘‘made” ; oer must be 
earned by adjustment of policies and 
methods to meet changing conditions. 


24 CASE HISTORIES 


of how important business organiza- 
tions reduced costs or increased profits 
are told in our book, ‘‘New Trails > 
Profits”. One of these cases may su: 
gest the solution of a problem that fs 
troubling you. 

A copy of the book will be furnished to any 
executive who asks for it on his company 

letterhead 


H. A. HOPF AND COMPANY 
Management Engineers 
Forty Rector Street, New York 


Serving for thirty years in the solution of 
problems of management 
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STRONG UPWARD TREND 
IN GRAIN PRICES 


By H. G. SEELY 


Grains advanced rather 





without disturbing the 





sharply during March, de- 
spite a suspension of trad- 
ing from the 4th to the 
15th of the month because 
of the banking moratorium. 
Wheat was 6c. to 6%c. 
higher at the close of trad- 
ing March 31, in compari- 
son to the final February 
prices; corn, 534c.; oats, 
236c. to 34%c.; rye, 67%@c. to 736C.; 
and barley, 414c. 

Broadly speaking, a persistent 
belief that some form of currency 
inflation impended played a promi- 
nent part in the advances. Pre- 
moratorium trends were irregular, 
with a hectic one-day rally just 
before trading was suspended. The 
plans for the new national cur- 
rency, permitting inflation if the 
emergency demanded, gave rise to 
a belief that dollar quotations in 
foreign money markets would be 
about 25 per cent lower with the 
return of normal financial con- 
ditions. 

A big backlog of buying orders 
accumulated in advance of the re- 
opening which brought soaring 
prices on March 16. When it be- 
came apparent that no deprecia- 
tion of the dollar had occurred in 
the foreign exchanges, a dragging 
decline began which lasted for a 
week. A second change in trend 
began on March 23, which carried 
quotations irregularly back to or 
near their highs. 

Comparative United States visi- 
ble supply figures for the last 
Monday in each month were, Feb- 
ruary 27—wheat, 144,446,000; corn, 
32,796,000; oats, 16,926,000; rye, 
9,241,000; barley, 8,477,000; March 
27—wheat, 135,922,000; corn, 35,- 
180,000 ; oats, 22,853,000; rye, 7,597,- 
000; barley, 8,338,000. 
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All grains higher at the close of March than 
at the end of February, recovering quickly 
from mid-month liquidation, following the re- 
opening of markets. Heavy industrial buying 
buoys corn prices. Smaller crops of grains 
revealed by forecasts. Grain Stabilization 
Corporation to liquidate holdings of wheat. 


Futures Selling Heavy 


Wheat was hampered through- 
out the month by the steady sell- 
ing of futures, believed to be from 
Farm Board agency sources. The 
premoratorium market was a see- 
saw affair, in which financial dis- 
turbances overshadowed sharply 
bullish private crop advices. These 
forecasts indicated one of the 
smallest Winter wheat crops in 
history, with an average of less 
than 400,000,000 bushels predicted 
by the commission house experts. 
Heavy Eastern buying orders came 
into the market on March 3, in 
advance of the suspension of trad- 
ing, which carried prices to a top 
of 2'4c. to 234c. above these of the 
preceding day. Most of the gains 
were held, and the net close, de- 
spite profit taking, was 15¢c. to 
174c. higher. 

Crop damage reports persisted 
during the trading shutdown, but 
most of the wire houses curtailed 
their services to the minimum nec- 
essary for the operations carried 
on by a few local interests in the 
Winnipeg market. The most ‘im- 
portant development during the 
interim was the announcement by 
Chairman Morgenthau of the Fed- 
eral Farm Board that the Grain 
Stabilization Corporation still held 
some 30,000,000 bushels of wheat 
futures. These, he said, would be 
liquidated as speedily as possible 
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market. 

Anticipating a hectic 
market when trading was 
resumed on the 16th, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade offi- 
cials placed limitations on 
price fluctuations in wheat 
amounting to 5c. above or 
below the previous close; 
corn, 3c.; oats, 2c.; rye, 4c., 
and barley, 3c. Buyers were heavi- 
ly in the preponderance, and all 
grains quickly reached their max- 
imum figures, closing at the top. 
Only in May wheat did any marked 
volume of liquidation develop 
and this dried up later. 


Trading Restrictions Temporary 


The heavy buying carried for- 
ward into the next day, lifting 
prices better than 3c. above the 
preceding close for all deliveries 
before the trade took notice of a 
weak stock market and the unre- 
sponsive foreign markets. Liqui- 
dation grew in volume, prices 
receded, and the close was 4c. 
to 7c. lower. The action of May 
wheat was typical, opening at a 
high of 56%4c., sinking to 527c., 
and closing at 53c. 


Mid-month Prices Weak 


Thereafter prices drifted frac- 
tionally lower, nearing the 50c. 
mark for the May and July 
deliveries on several occasions. 
Impressive buying came into the 
late market on March 25, and 
proved to mark a second change in 
trend. Prices worked slowly but 
steadily higher thereafter. The 
statement of Farm Board holdings, 
promised for April 1, was awaited 
eagerly by the trade. The general 
belief was that substantial liquida- 
tion had taken place since the 





earlier announcement and _ that, 
with this accumulation of futures 
either out of the way or sharply 
reduced, the market would do 
better. 

Crop forecasts for the leading 
cereal varied during the month. 
A department of agricultural esti- 
mate of farmers’ intent to plant 
Spring crops showed a drop of 214 
per cent in the Spring wheat area; 
corn, 314 per cent; oats, 3 per cent; 
and barley, 1.8 per cent in com- 
parison with last year. A private 
report on March 31 showed a Win- 
ter wheat condition of 65.3 per 
cent, compared with 75.8 a year 
ago, and suggested a probable crop 
of only 355,000,000 bushels. 


Winter Wheat Damaged 

Private reports on Winter wheat 
conditions stressed the damage 
done by prolonged lack of mois- 
ture. A Kansas estimate placed 
the crop for that State at less than 
70,000,000 bushels. Winter killing 
in the Pacific Northwest was 
severe. The alternate freezing and 
thawing in February was reported 
to have affected the crop in some 
of the wheat-growing Central 
States. During the last week of 
March, good rains fell in some of 
the Winter wheat area and im- 
proved the crop outlook materially. 

A fair amount of Canadian 
wheat cleared during the month, 
but domestic export trade was nil. 
Continental demand for wheat as 
March ended was light, while 
Italy increased the quota of native 
wheat to be used in the southern 
sections of that country. 


Corn Market Strong 

A strong cash market, coupled 
with the tendency of farmers to 
hold for higher prices, proved the 
cue for the strength in the yellow 
cereal. Industries bought more 
freely, while speculative interest 
was helped along by the talk of an 
affective tariff on black strap 
molasses, foreign starches, and 
other imported competitive items. 
Country reports indicated a con- 
tinued heavy feeding to livestock. 


The scarcity of cash wheat was 
expected to be accentuated with 
the start of the planting season. 
One forecast of Illinois acreage 
indicated the smallest area in 23 
years. 

Like corn, oats was helped along 
by moderate arrivals at the pri- 
mary markets and cereal and other 
manufacturers were credited with 


buying futures to protect their 


needs. After the first burst of 
enthusiasm on March 16, the mar- 
ket seesawed within a one-cent 


range for about a week, then took 
part in the subsequent general ad- 
vance in grains. 

Rye swung rather widely after 
the resumption of trading, with 
Eastern selling of July and North- 
west of May prominent at irregu- 
lar intervals. Offerings, however, 
were fairly well absorbed. Toward 
the end of the month, a fair volume 
of commission house buying ap- 
peared. Public interest in the 
grain, however, dwindled as the 
month progressed. 





control 
of business 


At low cost the executive can tighten his control of 
affairs, can keep in touch with distant offices, mar- 
kets, customers. He does it by Long Distance tele- 
phone service. (Atlanta to Chicago, $2.35). 

Value delivered was never so high. Calls are put 
through more quickly, quality of transmission is 
the smoothest, rates are at their low. (New York to 


Boston, $1.00). 


Your business can profitably use Long Distance 
more. Use it as a means of control. Use it as a sell- 
ing tool — it is selling everything from stocks and 
bonds to coal. (Detroit to Cleveland 60c). 


Charges listed above are for station to station, daytime calls. Evening and night 
rates are considerably lower. Where the charge is 50c or more a federal tax applies 
as follows: 50c to 99c, tax 10c; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15c; $2.00 or more, tax 20c. 














